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| bw preliminary discussions which 
led to the establishment of the 
Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace were held in connection 
vith the International Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago in the Summer 


jof 1926. I like to think that this was 
‘hot a mere coincidence. 


If it were a 
neidence, it was indeed a most ap- 
priate one, for the Eucharistic 

ang, Who was honored at the Chi- 

cago Congress in 1926 more dra- 
matically than ever before in the his- 
tory of the United States, is the per- 
fect symbol and the indispensable 


jource of genuine peace within the 


tome, the nation and the family of 
ations. 
In the beautiful words which His 
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Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed 
to a National Eucharistic Congress 
in Brazil in 1942: “It is the function 
of Communion, the Divine Eucharist, 
overflowing with charity and broth- 
erly love, as the Heart of Jesus, ever 
to increase love and unity between 
workers and employers, between the 
faithful and the clergy, between the 
subjects and the authorities, between 
North and South, between the citizens 
of the same state and among the 
states themselves, for the general 
weal...” 

It was fitting and appropriate, 
therefore, that this organization 
should have come into being at an 
international religious gathering 
which, for the purpose of honoring 
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the Prince of Peace, brought to- 
gether around a common altar re- 
presentatives of every race and 
nation on the face of the earth, and 
thereby manifested more graphically 
than words could ever hope to do 
the unity of the human family and 
the universal brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God. CAIP’s 
diligent and highly intelligent efforts 
during the past quarter-century to 
promote the more effective applica- 
tion of this great principle of human 
brotherhood in the political, social 
and economic institutions of the 
emerging world community of na- 
tions are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to offer congratulations on 
the good work the Association has 
already accomplished and to assure 
you of my prayerful best wishes for 
the continued success of its unsel- 
fish efforts to establish the Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 


Socio-ECONOMIC REFORM 


There is every reason to believe 
that the difficult work that you are 
doing will be more widely appreci- 
ated and more generously supported 
with the ever-increasing recognition 
on the part of American Catholics 
of the importance and the necessity 
of what the Papal encyclicals refer 
to as the reform of social, economic 
and political institutions. It cannot 
be said too often or too emphatically 
that the sanctification of individuals 
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is the indispensable foundation 
social justice and international peac, 
Pius XI tells us, for example, in 
Quadragesimo Anno: 

All the institutions for the estab 
lishment of peace and the promotion 
of mutual help among men, however 
perfect they may seem, have the prin. 
cipal foundation of their stability in the 
mutual bond of minds and _hearts 
whereby the members are united with 
one another. If this bond is lacking, 
the best of regulations come to naught, 
as we have learned by too frequent ex- 
perience. True cooperation will be pos 
sible for a single common good only 
when the constituent parts of society 
deeply feel themselves members of one 
great family and children of the same 
Heavenly Father; nay, that they are 
one body in Christ, “but severally mem- 
bers one of another,” so that “if one 
member suffers anvthing, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.” 

It is well to bear in mind, how. 
ever, that Pius XI tells us earlier 
in the same encyclical—in a passage 
which is applicable in the field of 
international relations as well as in 
the field of domestic economic life 
—that “two things are especially 
necessary: reform of institutions and 
correction of morals.” 

The CAIP, relatively speaking, got 
off to a late start. Nevertheless it was 
ahead of its time in the United States 
in recognizing the necessity of com- 
bining the reform of international 
institutions with the reform of in 
dividuals. In 1926 comparatively few 
Americans were giving any serious 
thought to the problem of establish 
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ing an adequate system of interna- 

tional institutions. The majority were 

not seriously concerned about the 

problem of international peace, or 

they innocently thought that it could 

be achieved as an incidental or auto- 

matic by-product of individual re- 

form. 

Since that time, because of the 
horrible experience of a second World 
War and the continuous threat of a 
third, because of the tireless efforts 
of the Holy See to spell out the in- 
situtional requirements of a just 
ad lasting peace, and because of 
the quiet but effective work of 
sholarly organizations like the CAIP, 
more of us than ever before are now 
aware of the principle, as expressed 
by the late Cardinal Suhard of Paris, 
that “The duty of humanizing in- 
stitutions and rendering the natural 
order receptive to grace has become 
a imperative obligation,” and that 
‘The salvation of persons cannot be 
accomplished without a certain ‘salva- 
tion’ of the social order.” 

Cardinal Suhard hastens to add— 
and very properly so—that in order 
to be effective our activities in the 
feld of institutional reform “must 
proceed from the spirit of faith and 
acharity in action which necessitates 
enlightenment from Holy Scripture 
and dogma.” 
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This, then, is the Catholic formula 
—the only authentic Catholic for- 
mula: the reform of social, economic, 
and political institutions in accord- 
ance with the principles of the natural 
law and, simultaneously, the reform 
and sanctification of individual souls. 
This is the formula which has been 
followed consistently by the CAIP 
during its brief but very fruitful 
life-time and is well exemplified in 
the rounded program which you are 
following during these busy days of 
your annual conference. 


REVISION OF UN CHARTER 


One of the principal institutional 
problems to which you are devoting 
your attention during this annual 
conference is the revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The 
Bishops of the United States have 
been concerned about this problem 
from the very beginning of the UN. 
As early as April 15, 1945 they called 
attention to some of the defects of 
the proposed Charter while it was 
still in draft form and before it was 
adopted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Six months later—on Nov- 
ember 18, 1945—by which time the 
Charter had been adopted and the 
San Francisco Conference had ad- 
journed, they issued another im- 
portant statement on international re- 
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lations in which they presented the 
following very realistic appraisal of 
the Charter: 


Our peace program envisions a world 
organization of nations. The Charter 
which emerged from the San Francisco 
Conference, while undoubtedly an im- 
provement on the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, does not provide for a sound, 
institutional organization of the inter- 
national society. The Security Council 
provisions make it no more than a vir- 
tual alliance of the great powers for 
the maintenance of peace. These na- 
tions are given a status above the law. 
Nevertheless, our country acted wisely 
in deciding to participate in this world 
organization. It is better than world 
chaos. From the provision in the Char- 
ter for calling a Constituent Assem- 
bly in the future, there comes the 
hope that in time the defects may he 
eliminated and we may have a sound, 
institutional organization of the inter- 
national community which will develop, 
not through mere voluntary concessions 
of the nations, but from the recognition 
of the rights and duties of international 
society. 

In 1954, for the first time, there 
may be a possibility of putting these 
recommendations of the Bishops into 
effect if a Constituent Assembly is 
convened for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Charter. Whatever the CAIP 
can do in the meantime to throw 
further light on the subject of Charter 
revision and to focus public attention 
upon its importance will be a source 
of gratification to the Bishops and a 
significant contribution to the cause 
of world peace. 


You will not expect me to say any 


more about the problem of Charter 
revision at this time. I will merely 
express the hope that your conclu. 
sions will strike a happy balance 
between naive optimism on the one 
hand and cynical pessimism on the 
other. Even if the Charter of the UN 
is eventually revised, as we all hope 
it will be, the UN will not be an 
automatic panacea for all of the ills 
of the world community of nations. 
On the other hand, I think it would 
be fair to say that the UN, in spite 
of its imperfections and in spite of 
Soviet obstructionism, is, humanly 
speaking, the last best hope of inter- 
national peace. 


No Utopian DREAM 


“A sound world organization,” 
the Bishops of the United States re- 
marked in their Statement of April 
15, 1945, “is not a Utopian dream. 
. . - To yield to the fear that this 
thing cannot be done is defeatism. 
In nations, as well as in individuals, 
we must indeed face the fact of 
human weakness, but we must face 
it to conquer it; we must not accept 
it in a spirit of paralyzing fatalism. 
An opportunity is here, as in every 
world crisis, to begin a new era of 
genuine progress in the community 
of nations.” 

The proper Christian attitude 
towards the UN was well expressed, 
it seems to me, by the carpenter who 
made the ballot box which is used 
by the UN Security Council. His 
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prayer for peace—the first vote ever 
cast at the UN—was found by the 
tellers of the Security Council the 
first time the ballot box was opened. 
He himself had placed it in the box 
upon completing its construction. His 
prayer reads as follows: “May I, who 
have the privilege of making this bal- 
lot box, cast the first vote? May God 
be with every member of the United 
Nations Organization, and through 
your noble efforts bring lasting peace 
tous all—all over the world.” I like 
to think that this humble craftsman 
was speaking for the majority of the 
human race when he composed this 
beautiful little prayer out of a heart 
filled with confidence in the sustain- 
ing grace of God, and confidence, 
too, in the intelligence and basic 
good-will of his fellow men all over 
the world. The fact that he happened 
to be a carpenter—if I may say so 
with proper reverence—strikes me as 
being a very happy, not to say sym- 
bolic, coincidence. 


TueE ILO 


In lieu of entering into your dis- 
cussion on the complicated details of 
Charter revision, I will confine my- 
self to a hurried reference to the 
importance of economic and social 
teform as a necessary prerequisite 
for a lasting peace. Specifically, I 
would like to say a word on behalf 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and on behalf of the various 
programs of ‘Technical Assistance 
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which are generally lumped together 
under the heading of Point IV. 

The ILO, as you know, is the only 
one of the specialized agencies of 
the Old League of Nations which 
survived the demise of the League 
and is now incorporated into the UN 
as an integral part of its structure. 
The ILO is not a perfect agency, but 
in these days when cynicism is such 
a common temptation even for the 
best of men it is well to bear in 
mind that the ILO, by reason of its 
many salutary accomplishments in 
the field of international labor legis- 
lation, is a living proof of the fact 
that it is possible for the nations of 
the world to cooperate with one an- 
other on behalf of the international 
common good—an effective antidote 
to the enervating virus of defeatism 
and despair. 

The ILO has always enjoyed the 
support of the Catholic social move- 
ment. At the time of its establishment 
in 1919 it was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the Christian unions of 
Western Europe and by many other 
Catholic organizations in the field 
of social reform, and since that time 
has merited their continued support. 
On many occasions since 1919, we 
are told by Father Albert LeRoy, 
S.J., a member of the ILO Secretariat 
for twenty years, corresponding 
passages from the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum and the original charter 
of the ILO have been placed side by 
side in various kinds of synoptic 
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tables. The concordance between the 
two, he remarks, is freely recognized 
and appreciated on both sides. Pius 
XI explicitly called attention to this 
concordance in Quadragesimo Anno. 
“When after the great War,” he said, 
“the rulers of the leading nations 
wished to restore peace by an entire 
reform of social conditions, and 
among other measures drew up prin- 
ciples to regulate the just rights of 
labor, many of their conclusions 
agreed so perfectly with the principles 
and warnings of Leo XIII as to seem 
expressly deduced from them.” 
The Labor Day edition of the 
Catholic Standard, the official news- 
paper of our own Archdiocese, fea- 
tured a reproduction of a beautiful 
mural painting by the French artist, 
Maurice Denis, entitled, “The Dig- 
nity of Labor.” Father Higgins, who 
supplied the editor of the Catholic 
Standard with a copy of this paint- 
ing, tells me that the original hangs 
in a prominent position in the en- 
trance hall of the International Labor 
Office in Geneva, Switzerland, a gift 
to the ILO from the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Un- 
ions. I fully agree with Father LeRoy 
of the ILO Secretariat when he says 
that this beautiful mural would not 
be out of place in a church in one 
of our industrial cities. As a matter 
of fact, | would be pleased to have 
it for one of our own churches in 
Washington, which has the honor of 
being the headquarters of so many 
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worthwhile governmental agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
dedicated to the great cause of social 
justice and international cooperation, 

Be that as it may, Father LeRoy 
makes a very timely point when he 
says that this beautiful painting, 
which pictures our Blessed Saviour 
talking to a group of peasants, 
artisans and manual workers—some 
of them His own contemporaries, 
others intended by the artist to rep 
resent our own generation—explains 
more clearly than any lengthy speech 
could do the close and cordial rela. 
tionship which has grown up on the 
basis of mutual respect between 
Catholics and the International Labor 
Organization. “Catholics,” he con- 
cludes, “recognize in the Geneva in- 
stitution a powerful force which can 
bring a little more justice into this 
world.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


By the same token, Catholics 
recognize in Point IV and related 
programs of Technical Assistance 
another powerful force which, if 
properly used, can bring a little more 
justice into this world and thereby 
help to establish the foundation of 
a lasting peace. I am well aware of 
the fact that the whole subject of 
Technical Assistance is currently a 
rather controversial subject in the 
political arena. I have no intention 
of entering into this political con 
troversy. I would like to express the 
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lope, however, that some form of 
wehnical assistance, adequate in 
lume and properly regulated as 
» quality, will continue to be sup- 
prted by the American people. All 
that I care to say at the present time 
tout this important subject was 
tated very well in the 1953 Labor 
Day Statement of the NCWC Social 
\ction Department: 


Some of our impoverished allies in 
the cold war are beginning to suspect, 
perhaps with a certain degree of at 
last superficial justification, that we 
attach too much importance, relatively, 
oarmaments and too little to economic 
usistance—too much importance, rela- 
tively, to bombers and battleships, too 
litle to tractors and hybrid corn and 
tementary sanitary improvements for 
the disadvantaged people of the so- 
called underdeveloped areas. Let us 
hope and pray that the American 
people will quickly dispel these om- 
inus fears and suspicions by con- 
timing to keep faith with our national 
tradition of charity and generosity. We 
owe it to ourselves and to the rest of 
the world to be as generous as pos- 
ible in administering the abundant 
tithes which Almighty God has tem- 
prarily placed in our trust as stew- 
ads of his possessions and almoners 
of his gracious bounty. 


To this prayer I would merely add 
the further hope—which our dis- 
tinguished guest of honor, Bishop 
lane of Maryknoll, would un- 
doubtedly second—that the adminis- 
trators of technical assistance pro- 
grams will make every effort to 
respect the religious and cultural 
traditions of beneficiary peoples, and 
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that they will cooperate in every pos- 
sible way with established religious 
organizations and missionary orders 
already working so effectively for 
God and for the cause of human 
betterment in the underdeveloped 
areas. 


Urces PARTICIPATION BY 
CaTHOLICc Laity 


I would also express the prayerful 
hope that the Catholic laity of the 
United States will assume their right- 
ful share of responsibility for the 
successful administration of every 
worthwhile program in the field of 
international cooperation. We need 
many more qualified Catholics in the 
field of technical assistance and in 
every other field of international 
relations. May the graduates of our 
Catholic colleges and universities go 
into this important work in ever-in- 
creasing numbers out of the highest 
motives of Christian charity, inspired 
more by the positive love of God 
and neighbor than by a sterile hatred 
of Communism. I do not mean to 
suggest, of course, that the evil of 
Communism and the danger of the 
Communist menace can be lightly 
dismissed. Certainly not. On the 
other hand, a well-instructed Catholic 
laity can be expected to know that 
justice and charity are the standard, 
if not the only, weapons in the arsenal 
of Christianity. 

Let me try to tell you very briefly, 
in conclusion, why I have chosen to 
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emphasize the importance of social 
and economic reform as a prerequisite 
of lasting international peace. If a 
third world war becomes necessary— 
and may God forestall such a de- 
vastating catastrophe—our soldiers 
and sailors will undoubtedly be the 
best equipped in the world. We can 
be certain of this, for the United 
States is the custodian of almost half 
the productive capacity in the world 
and, once again, has the high res- 
ponsibility of being the “arsenal of 
democracy.” But will our people be 
spiritually. the best equipped in the 
world? Will we be the “arsenal of 
democracy” in the ideological and 
spiritual sense of the word? Will 
we excel in moral leadership and 
moral influence as we now excel in 
producing the instruments of military 
warfare? 

The answer can be, Yes, if we are 
willing to sacrifice ourselves, in the 
name of Christ the King, to the peace- 
ful pursuits of social justice, as our 
soldiers and sailors are willing to 
sacrifice themselves to the tragic pur- 
suits of war. Communism can be de- 
feated—and, if necessary, will be de- 
feated—by superior force of arms. 
But Communism, as a diabolically 
false religion which has already cap- 
tured the imagination, if not the total 
allegiance, of numerous Christians 
in Europe and even greater numbers 
of non-Christians in Asia, can only 
be displaced by something better. 
That something better is the Gospel 
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of Christ, not only as a body of 
dogmas and moral precepts, but as a 
total way of life—a way of life 
grounded in justice and permeated 
with the saving charity of Christ our 
Brother, the Vine of eternal life of 
which we are the branches. 

As American Catholics, citizens of 
the most powerful democracy in the 
world, we are challenged at the mid- 
century to lift up our sights and to 
dedicate ourselves unselfishly to the 
great task of restoring society to 
Christ the King, whose empire, as 
Pius XI reminds us, extends to all 
men everywhere and to all the in- 
stitutions of temporal society. “Nor 
is there any difference in this matter,” 
he says, “between the individual and 
the family or the state; for all men, 
whether collectively or individually, 
are under the dominion of Christ. In 
Him is the salvation of the individual, 
in Him is the salvation of society.” 


THE BisHops’ PRAYER 

To the end that all of us and all 
our fellow citizens may rise to this 
compelling challenge, I ask you to 
join with me in spirit as I close by 
reciting the beautiful prayer with 
which the Bishops of the United 
States concluded their 1946 State 
ment on “Man and the Peace”: 

In Christian solidarity, with humble 
hearts, we confess our sins and the 
sins of our race, and pleadingly beg, 
through the merits of Christ, merci 
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ful forgiveness from our Father Who the Saviour enlighten and strengthen 
is in heaven. Mindful of the sacred them to imitate His blessed example 
promise of the Saviour, we pray for and, in sacrifice and unselfishness, in 
light and strength for those who in the clear light of reason, secure for 
our country bear the heavy res- all men the enjoyment of their God- 
ponsibility of making decisions for given rights, so that they may follow 
us in the peace conferences; and, in- their vocation as sons of God and 
deed, for all the peacemakers. May brothers in Christ. 


Father Gillis and the U. N. 


After facts, there are few things Father Gillis likes better than an argument. 
This week in an adjoining column he takes up a few points against the Indiana 
diocesan paper which accused him of “sniping at the U. N.” The Indiana paper, 
in this case, is dead wrong—Father Gillis does not snipe at the U. N., he shoots 
point-blank from the roof-tops. The trouble with Father Gillis is simply that he 
aims at the wrong target. 

Father Gillis, we must admit, has a right to be cynical; he has lived through 
days that were difficult and confused, which saw the triumph of evil in many 
quarters. In the face of it he finds it hard to appreciate that we should settle, 
even temporarily, for many things that are less than perfect. The United Nations 
is just that, something which needs the attention of men of good-will in order 
to be fashioned into an instrument worthy of its high purpose. 

It is not fair to pretend, as Fr. Gillis does, that the Holy Father’s interest 
in the United Nations lies in an ideal U. N. which in point of fact does not exist. 
Many times the present Pontiff has expressed his interest and given his encour- 
agement and advice to the work of the U. N. now actually functioning. The 
Holy See has official status with at least one U. N. agency, and this very 
week Pope Pius sent there a monetary contribution with his blessing. The Pontiff 
is very much a realist in assessing the actual work of the U. N., not its mythical 
future—Tue Pitot, Boston, Mass., Nov. 21, 1953. 








“Tribune” Journalism 


Reprinted from the Catuotic MESSENGER* 


COUPLE of weeks ago the Catholic Association for International 

Peace (a member of the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference) met at Washington and, to our way of 
thinking, certainly “made news” by reason of the strong statements of 
speakers on behalf of the United Nations, international unity and world 
federalism. 

It is no secret, of course, that many American Catholic editors are 
totally opposed to the United Nations and its various specialized agencies, 
notably UNESCO. Such editors lose no opportunity to develop among 
their readers an antagonistic attitude towards the UN and any tendencies 
toward world federalism, despite the massive and impressive evidence from 
the Vatican that our Holy Father is mightily interested in seeing the UN 
become a success and world federalism become a living reality. 

We were interested, then, in seeing how the diocesan press would 
handle the news story of the CAIP meeting at Washington. One CAIP 
speaker (Father Edward Conway, S.J.) said that revision of the UN 
charter “in the direction of a federal world government is an immediate 
necessity.” 

Another speaker (Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle of Washington) said 
that “the UN, in spite of its imperfections and in spite of Soviet obstruc- 
tionism, is, humanly speaking, the last best hope of international peace.” 

Yet a third speaker (Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester) said that 
“a titanic education task” must be undertaken to build up grassroots support 
for the United Nations, and that the response of Catholics to Papal leader- 
ship in “world-mindedness” has been “pathetically inadequate.” 

Well, we ran a little private survey of the diocesan papers which come 
into our office each week. 

Out of 37 newspapers, only 12 carried the CAIP story. Six of those 
12 newspapers featured the CAIP story on their front pages; the others 
carried the story on the inside. But 25 of the papers, including The Tidings 
of Los Angeles and The Tablet of Brooklyn—two of the most vociferous 
opponents of what the Tablet derisively terms “one-worldism,” “bleeding- 


*410 1/3 Brady St., Davenport, Ia., Dec. 3, 1953. 
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heartism” and “do-goodism,”—did not carry a line of copy about what 
Archbishop O’Boyle, Bishop Wright and Father Conway had to say con- 
erning the UN and international unity. 

Many of the newspapers, however, including the two above, did carry 
in the same week the news story concerning Pope Pius XII’s token gift 
of $2,000 to the UN’s Technical Assistance program, The Tidings print- 
ing it on page four, The Tablet on page 17. 


How OBJECTIVE? 


The big question raised by this little survey of one week’s output in 
the diocesan press: “How objective is the diocesan press in handling 
the news?” 

The absence of the CAIP story in one or two papers might have been 
an oversight on the part of a busy editor. Its absence in 25 out of 37 news- 
papers takes this situation, we think, out of the realm of happenstance. 

A second question rises up: “Does an editor have the right to with- 
hold from his readers stories containing viewpoints with which he per- 
onally disagrees?” 

Last March, in his address on the need for adult education, Pope 
Pius XII spoke of the “international community” which, he said, “is 
becoming established.” The Pope stressed the fact that Catholics through- 
out the world must educate themselves and their fellow men so that 
world citizens can begin to measure up to the juridical, political and 
wcial demands of this “international community.” 

Another question: If readers of certain diocesan newspapers are fed 
nothing but a diet of anti-UN and anti-world federalism propaganda and 
are not even confronted by the international-minded material which formed 
the stuff of the recent CAIP meeting in Washington, then how in this 
oe-world of ours will American Catholics ever begin to do what Pius XII 
says is so urgently in need of doing? 

Frankly, we are plenty heated up over the performance of the diocesan 
press in this and related matters. To us, we see little difference between 
this kind of journalism and the kind practised by the Chicago Tribune, 
except that when we find “Tribune journalism” in the Catholic press the 
tragedy takes on a deeper and graver significance. 

There will always be, of course, an area of disagreement among editors 
concerning the “news-worthiness” and importance of a particular story. 
But, against the dreary backdrop of incessant anti-UN propaganda spread 
by huge sections of the diocesan press, it seems to us that the CAIP state- 
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ments established themselves as one of the most useful stories of the year. 

As a postscript, we might add that we have secured the full texts of 
all the important addresses given at the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace gathering and in future weeks we shall be publishing them 
in whole or at least in their salient parts. 

We do not think a Catholic newspaper giving complete coverage 
to such events deserves any special praise. We think, rather, that such 
coverage should be the normal, ordinary response to genuinely significant 
stories. That such a response is, apparently, not normal or ordinary, 
reflects little credit on the diocesan press of this country. 


Discrimination in Children’s Health Problems 


Anyone can see the sense of leaving the polio battle to the proper authorities, 
the public-health officials. Pray tell, why is it not equally sensible to let public 
health authorities have control over public-health benefits for children? 

Why should the Indianapolis Superintendent of Public Schools, for instance, 
take away the hearing-testing program for school children from the Board of 
Health, and proceed to rule out the pupils of the independent schools from this 
tax-supported service? 

Deafness is just as hard on Catholic school children as on any others—but 
then it isn’t catching like polio. 

The growing tendency to put all matters affecting children under the control 
of the public-school system simply because it is a handy way of reaching the 
majority of children is working an increasing hardship on a minority. 

Either special provisions should be made for the independent school pupils 
or a more sensible interpretation of Church-State separation is needed to let public- 
school authorities extend certain benefits to independent pupils—not to their 
schools. 

We hardly think that America’s sense of fair play will long tolerate discrimi- 
nation in children’s health problems. Separation of Church and State gets a worse 
than ridiculous meaning if it is invoked to justify the practice of protecting all 
children from epidemic diseases, but only public-school children from all other 
ailments.—CatHo.ic Times, Columbus, Ohio, July 24, 1953. 
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Case for World Federation 


Epwarp A. Conway, S. J. 
Associate Editor of AMERICA 


Reprinted from Topay* 


ACK in the “twenties, when I 
was a carefree collegian, Hilaire 
Belloc gloomed that the future ap- 
peared so dark that he pitied anyone 
mder the age of forty. If he were 
dive to read today’s predictions of 
the experts, he would pity anyone 
under sixty-five. Said experts agree 
that there’s an H-bomb in our future. 
Now that even Sir Winston 
Churchill has all but abandoned hope 
of fruitful talks with the Russians, 
we must look forward, we are told, 
to ten to twenty years of the cold 
war. That means a continuing arma- 
ments race; and we have it on the 
best authority that Russia will be 
able to vaporize everything and every- 
body above ground in three years 
oF so. 

As the realization of that fact sinks 
in, we may expect ever more frantic 
efforts to increase our passive de- 
fesse and improve our active de- 
fense. Of course our passive defense, 
tadar fences, interceptors, passive 
defensive missiles and the like, can- 
not be expected to give us absolute 
security. In fact, as Hanson Baldwin, 


the military expert, wrote recently: 
“the erection of one type of defensive 
system—the type that might provide 
optimum security against air attack 
by piloted planes—might well be- 
come obsolete, even before it was 
completed, in the coming age of in- 
tercontinental missiles.” (Let’s not 
mention snorkel submarines with 
atomic-missile launchers.) Mean- 
while, we'll be building up our active 
defense, the power of our strategic 
air force to retaliate at once—but at 
once. 

Then, says Mr. Baldwin, “with an 
improved defense and a strong of- 
fense, there may be hope that the 
horrible implications of H-bomb 
warfare will prevent the use of such 
mass weapons of destruction.” Mr. 
Baldwin does not stop there, as I 
will shortly show, but many of our 
so-called leaders do. That is the only 
future they offer you. It is a peace- 
ful future resulting from “a balance 
oi terror.” It is peace brought about 
by “armed equilibrium.” It is the 
peace enjoyed by “two scorpions in 
a bottle,” as famed physicist J. Ro- 
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bert Oppenheimer described it. We 
are being conditioned to accept that 
future by molders of global opinion 
like Sir Winston Churchill, who told 
the House of Commons recently: 

I have sometimes the odd thought 
that the annihilating character of these 
agencies may bring an utterly unfore- 
seeable security to mankind. ... When 
the advance of destructive weapons en- 
ables everyone to kill everybody else, 
nobody will want to kill anyone at all. 

Indeed, that is an odd thought. 
It is clearly at odds with what we 
know about psychology. How long 
does Mr. ‘Churchill think two giant 
blocs will be able to stand the strain 
of this “balance of terror”? How 
long could you? The Westerners, of 
course, will tell the Russians just 
what horrors they are hatching, and 
will learn sooner or later how the 
Russians are matching them. The 
inevitable upshot will be an interna- 
tional nervous breakdown; the first 
side to lose its head will loose its 
bombs. 

Don’t blame our defense-planners 
for this frightful future. They are just 
doing their job. It is our peace- 
planners who are not doing theirs. 
As Mr. Baldwin concluded in his 
article: _ 

More and more it is apparent, as the 
atomic arms race increases its tempo, 
that the first line of defense in this 
era of danger must be political and 
psychological; to lessen the causes of 
international tension, to prevent the 
outbreak of a world war, to limit it if 
it comes. 





The only sure way of doing all 
three is to stop this suicidal atomic. 
hydrogen competition. 


SUSPICION WIDESPREAD str 


At the United Nations, the sus- | "é 
picion is widespread that the reason | * 
both East and West are still even | ‘ht 
talking about disarmament is for | ! 
propaganda purposes. The United | ¥ 
States still insists that the Soviets of 
accept the now obsolete “Baruch” | ™ 
plan for atomic disarmament. In the | ™ 
last session of Congress, Senator | % 
Flanders of Vermont introduced a} 
resolution on disarmament asking | “ 
the President to appoint a commis- | ™ 
sion to take a new look at the| » 
problem. In a statement reported by | 4 
AP on October 20 he said he had | 9 
protested to the President that the | ® 
State Department had got the Senate | ” 
to drop that section. As far as plan- I 
ning for peace is concerned, there is | " 
justice in the Senator’s charge that } ? 
the Department seems to resemble 
the Arctic tundra. “Flowers bloom 
on the surface, but if you dig down 
a few feet you strike eternal ice.” 
Elsewhere, fortunately, the fields are 
whitening for the harvest. Private 
citizens have been the husbandmen. 

Leading them all has been Gren- 
ville Clark, prominent New York 
lawyer, who was largely responsible 
for the “Plattsburg Idea” of train 
ing officers for the First World War 
and for the Selective Service Bill of 
1940. I first met Mr. Clark at the 
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so-called Dublin Conference at Dub- 
lin, N. H., in October, 1945, when 
a group of political and atomic 
scientists met to discuss ways of 
strengthening the United Nations in 
view of the perils of the new atomic 
age. Mr. Clark has been working on 
the problem ever since. In A Plan 
for Peace (Harper’s, 1950) he 
warned that neither governments nor 
oficials could be relied upon to 
initiate the far-reaching improve- 
ments in the UN Charter the atomic 
age demands. Those in authority, he 
said, are likely to be so much pre- 
occupied with day-to-day problems, 
so inhibited by tradition, or so appre- 
hensive of being ahead of current 
opinion, that they will be incapable 
of formulating and advocating the 
great steps forward in world organ- 
ization that the atomic age requires. 
In all probability, he added, the 
necessary ideas must come from the 
people themselves. 

Those ideas are coming from the 
people, in varying degrees of clarity 
and consistency. I personally believe 
that the clearest and most consistent 
ideas are those proposed by United 
World Federalists, Inc., of which 
Mr. Clark is a vice-president. Since 
the action program of UWF is based 
largely on his ideas, which he is now 
elaborating under a grant of the Ford 
Foundation, let me summarize them. 

In Mr. Clark’s thought, disarma- 
ment is the key to any stable world 
settlement and a system of world or- 
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der. While it may not alone achieve 
those goals, it is a sine qua non of 
genuine peace. It must be not only 
universal and enforceable, but com- 
plete, right down to the level of 
strictly limited and _lightly-armed 
forces for internal order only. Any- 
one who engages the problem closely 
admits that unless all the nations dis- 
arm, none of them will. It is just as 
obvious that disarmament must be en- 
forceable—as fool-proof as humanly 
possible. Unless the nations believe 
that, they will not join the system. 
Mr. Clark insists that disarmament 
must also be complete, and cites his- 
tory as proof that reduction or regu- 
lation or control will bog down in 
endless disputes about quotas and the 
“needs” of the Powers. 


A PackKacE DEAL 


Progressing logically, Mr. Clark 
shows that world political and legal 
institutions are indispensable to dis- 
armament. The nations of the world 
must accept those limitations of their 
sovereignty which will keep them 
from murdering one another. The 
most practicable way of getting those 
institutions is by development of the 
United Nations, in which they are 
found in embryo. The chance to 
develop the UN will come in the 
Charter Review Conference, which 
will almost certainly be held in 1955 
or 1956. 

Mr. Clark, in a word, proposes a 
package deal. If we want effective 
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disarmament, we must accept a cer- 
tain number of fundamental changes 
in the Charter. It is not a question 
simply of abolishing the veto, or of 
codifying international law, important 
as those improvements may be. It 
is not enough to tinker with the 
Charter; we must transform it to in- 
sure effective disarmament, the only 
guarantee of a durable peace. 

This transformation must bring 
about a federal government with 
strictly limited powers. The General 
Assembly must be changed into a 
legislature, . preferably unicameral, 
with authority to make laws. The 
Security Council must be made into 
a responsible executive to carry out 
the will of the legislature in matters 
concerning the maintenance of peace. 
The International Court of Justice 
must be given jurisdiction over all 
cases arising under the laws enacted, 
that jurisdiction extending not only 
to governments but to individuals. 
That, essentially, is the shape of the 
transformation of the United Nations 
which must take place to assure effec- 
tive disarmament. It should be added, 
of course, that the Executive Council 
must have adequate civilian inspec- 
tion forces and adequate police forces 
to insure that the laws of disarma- 
ment are respected. 

This package deal is sponsored 
not only by the American World 
Federalists, but by the World Move- 
ment for World Federal Govern- 
ment, a federation of about thirty 
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national federalist groups. This world. 
wide organization held its Fourth 
Congress in Rome in 1951, and del- 
egates to it were received in audi- 
ence by the Holy Father on April 6, 
1951. Much to their surprise, the 
Holy Father mounted His throne, 
took a manuscript from his pocket 
and delivered a formal address in 
French on the subject of world gov. 
ernment. He left no doubt as to his 
sympathies with the movement which 
the delegates represented. His re- 
marks have been widely publicized, 
but little heeded by Catholics. I 
charged a year ago that they were 
giving him the same silent treatment 
that the contemporaries of Leo XIII 
accorded to the encyclical The Con- 
dition of Labor. In turn, I have been 
charged with misinterpreting his ad- 
dress. I still consider it an expres- 
sion of Papal approval of the world 
government movement as represented 
by His auditors. 

My interpretation is borne out, I 
believe, by an unprejudiced reading 
of such parts of his text as these: 

Your movement dedicates itself to 
realizing an effective political organi- 
zation of the world. Nothing is more 
in conformity with the traditional doc- 
trine of the Church, nor better adapted 
to her teaching concerning legitimate 
and illegitimate war, especially in the 
present circumstances. It is necessary 
to arrive at an organization of this 
kind, if for no other reason than to put 
a stop to the armaments race in which, 
for decades past, the peoples have been 
ruining themselves and draining their 
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resources to no effect. You are of the 
opinion that this world political organi- 
zation, in order to be effective, must 
be federal in form. If by this you mean 
that it should not be enmeshed in a 
mechanical unitarism, again you are 
in harmony with the principles of so- 
cial and political life so firmly founded 
and sustained by the Church. (Italics 
mine. ) 


CATHOLIC OPPONENTS 


I have been amazed at the lengths 
to which Catholic opponents of world 
government have gone to minimize 
the clear meaning of the Papal text. 
No, the Pope didn’t once mention 
world government, but he addressed 
his audience as “members of the 
World Movement for World Federal 
Government.” He knew what they 
stood for. He spoke of “an effective 
political organization of the world,” 
of those “who dream of setting up 
aworld parliament.” If he considered 
the present UN effective, would he 
have said: “it is necessary to arrive 
at an organization of this kind, if 
for no other reason than to put a 
stop to the armaments race”? He 
certainly wasn’t talking about some 
future armaments race; therefore he 
must have been approving his hear- 
ers’ immediate objectives. 

As a matter of fact, the Holy Fa- 
ther consented to receive the world 
federalists only after a complete ex- 
planation by an Italian federalist 
close to the Vatican, Dr. A. Milo di 
Villagrazia. The Pope knew they in- 
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sisted on a limited, federal govern- 
ment. “You are of the opinion that 
this world political organization, in 
order to be effective, must be federal 
in form.” His audience received his 
warnings against “unitarisme mecani- 
que” as confirmation of the sound- 
ness of their insistence on the federal 
principle. That phrase, “Mechanical 
unitarism,” (which one diocesan 
newspaper insisted on calling “me- 
chanical unitarianism”) is common 
in French literature on the social 
sciences. It refers to the loss of per- 
sonal independence and_ cultural 
diversities in the totalitarian state, 
to the destruction of what the Holy 
Father called the “normal organic 
order which rules the particular re- 
lations between men and men and 
between different peoples.” 

The world federalists emphasize 
vigorously the principle of federal- 
ism. Grenville Clark, for example, 
insists that the powers of the 
strengthened United Nations should 
be restricted directly to the preven- 
tion of war. 

The policy statement of United 
World Federalists is even more ex- 
plicit: it calls for “the reservation 
to the nations and their peoples of 
all powers not expressly delegated 
to the United Nations, thus guarantee- 
ing to each nation complete internal 
sovereignty to manage its domestic 
affairs, and freedom to choose its 
own domestic political, economic, 
social and religious institutions.” 
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Many fears of opponents of world 
federal government arise from ignor- 
ance of the principle of federalism— 
and this despite the fact that they 
themselves live under a federal form 
of government. 


Wortp MoveMENT CONGRESS 


On the other hand, I found, when 
I attended the Fifth Congress of the 
World Movement in Copenhagen last 
August, that the delegates not only 
understood but defended the federal 
principle the Holy Father had in- 
sisted on at Rome. 

I was curious to meet the leaders 
of the World Movement. I had been 
warned that they were Communists. 
A few French fellow-travelers, who 
urged collaboration with the Com- 
munist- dominated Partisans for 
Peace, were squelched by the leader 
of the American delegation, a Un- 
itarian minister. The World Move- 
ment met jointly in the Danish Parlia- 
ment with seventy members of the 
World Association of Parliamentar- 
ians for World Government. These 
are all tremendous titles, to be sure, 
but they serve to emphasize that the 
movement for revision of the UN 
Charter is truly world-wide. The 
British Parliamentary Group for 
World Government, for example, 
numbers no fewer than sixty-three 
M.P.’s from all parties. The parlia- 
mentarians I heard during the de- 
bates argued strongly for the prin- 
ciple of federation. In general, they 
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showed far more knowledge of the 
problems of world organization than 
do most members of our own Con. 
gress. 

United World Federalists, Inc, 
wants to enlighten our legislators, 
They want them within the next two 
years to declare that revision of the 
UN Charter into the constitution of 
a government such as we enjoy is a 
fundamental objective of U.S. policy. 
To quote their policy statement 
again: 

A first step toward the revision of 
the UN into a world federal govern. 
ment would be to make this objective 
a fundamental purpose of the foreign 
policy of the United States, supported 
by the American people and _ their 
elected representatives ... 

It is being alleged that the United 
States is losing the “war of ideas” 
because it is not presenting the ideas 
the great mass of mankind wants to 
hear. Mankind wants to know how 
we propose to abolish war, how to 
assure to each nation its right to 
develop its internal affairs free from 
external dictation, and how it can 
raise its standard of living. We world 
federalists argue that if the U.S. 
honestly offers our program, the non- 
Soviet nations will give it their full 
support. 

There is some chance that the U.S. 
will do so. Already John Foster 
Dulles has announced that the United 
States will vote for a charter review 
conference in 1955. The Senate has 
set up a Foreign Relations subcom- 
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mittee under Senator Wiley to study 
charter revision. On August 26 Sec- 
retary Dulles told the American Bar 
Association at its Boston convention 
that the UN Charter must be “altered 
in some important respects,” because 
it “now reflects serious inadequacies.” 

The World Federalists are con- 
vinced that, as the scientists dream 
up ever more horrible engines of an- 


' nihilation, more and more Americans 


will join them in demanding that the 
UN Charter be altered in a number 
of really important respects. If the 
demand is loud and clear enough, 
Congress will pay heed to it. And 
if Congress insists that the U.S. dele- 
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gation to the UN must sponsor true 
transformation of the Charter, not 
just tinkering with it, other member 
nations will rally to its cause; so 
many, in fact, that Russia will have 
to put up or shut up. If she insists 
on vetoing the proposal, then, say 
the federalists, the free nations will 
at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they tried, as Mr. Dulles 
once put it, to “develop international 
order to shield national life.” Then 
they will be able to proceed with a 
clear conscience to organize a fed- 
eration of the free so powerful as to 
provide at least the possibility that 
Russia will not dare to attack it. 





“Talking About Communism” 


Not long ago we heard someone express the sage comment that perhaps the 
the safest job in America today is the job of attacking the Communists in our 
midst. It is fashionable. Everybody seems to be against them—just as everybody 
is against tuberculosis. 

But fighting tuberculosis on paper or in a test tube is scientific and respectable. 
Fighting tuberculosis by fighting against slums, against unsanitary working 
conditions, against low wages and job insecurity—do this and even the nicest 
people will think that you are something of a radical or a “Red.” But tuberculosis 
is not curbed by working only with paper and a test tube. Nor is Communism. 
Communism is alive, and like all things alive it must be destroyed at its roots. 
But its roots are deeply buried in unhappiness, injustice, insecurity, in the dry 
tot of uncreative labor, in the frustration of idleness, in the haunting helplessness 
of the neglected and the poor. With the eloquence of Cicero you may marshall 
all the devastating arguments against Communism, but you will never destroy 
it without first destroying the intolerable injustices in which it breeds.—The Rev. 
Joseph F. Donnelly in Soctau Action Buttetin, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 15, 1953. 








The Church in Norway 


By THE EpiTors 


Reprinted from Tue TaBLet* 


A‘ TRONDHEIM last July 26, 
Cardinal Griffin was present at 
the celebration of the eighth cen- 
tenary of the establishment of Nor- 
way’s first Metropolitan See; an oc- 
casion which the Holy Father has 
marked by elevating the Apostolic 
Vicariate of Oslo to the status of a 
Diocese, appointing Bishop Mangers, 
the Vicar Apostolic, to be the first 
Ordinary of the new See. It will be 
recalled that the Holy Father simi- 
larly marked the Danish Catholic 
Convention, in May, by elevating the 
Vicariate Apostolic of Denmark into 
the Diocese of Copenhagen, which 
then became the first Diocese in 
Scandinavia since the Reformation. 

The city of Trondheim — or, to 
give it its old name, Nidaros—is built 
in a fjord, where the river Nid runs 
to the sea: it is the heart of Christian 
Norway, with a splendid cathedral, 
one of the finest Gothic buildings in 
Scandinavia — now, of course, Lu- 
theran—in which is the tomb of the 
national patron, St. Olaf, and in 
which the Norwegian kings are 
crowned. The foundation of the See 
in 1153 is due to an Englishman, 


Cardinal Nicholas Breakspear, who in 
the following year became Pope as 
Adrian IV, the only English Pope 


in the history of the Church. He had ! 


landed at Stavanger in 1152 as the 
Legate of Eugene III, and in 1153 
he presided over a Riksméte, or na- 
tional convention, at Nidaros, at 
which were present the three royal 
brothers, Oystein, Sigurd and Inge, 
together with the Bishops and other 
representatives of the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. This conven- 
tion led to the separation of the 
Church from the civil power and the 
establishment of the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Papacy, to the in- 
troduction of a canonical organiza- 
tion in conformity with the laws of 
the Universal Church, and to com: 
prehensive reforms which had far- 
reaching effects on the national life. 
For Church and State alike it was 
the beginning of a new chapter in 
Norwegian history. 

The Archbishop of Lund, then a 
Danish city, and earlier the Arch- 
bishops of Hamburg and Bremen, 
had until this time exercised juris 
diction over the Norwegian Bishops, 
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but this was now given to the Arch- 
bishop of Nidaros, and the principle 
of Norwegian independence was rec- 
ognized. The new See had jurisdic- 
tion over the Dioceses of Bergen, 
Oslo, Stavanger and Hamar; Car- 
dinal Breakspear founded the latter 
in the same year, and to him is due 
the magnificent cathedral there whose 
tuins Cardinal Griffin visited last 


, week. He also gave the Archbishop 


of Nidaros jurisdiction over the 
Church in Iceland, Greenland, the 
Hebrides and Orkneys, and the Isle 
of Man, and caused the foundation 
of cathedral schools in Trondheim, 
Bergen and Oslo which became the 
centers of Norwegian culture in the 
Middle Ages. It was a great turning- 
point in the national kistory when 
Cardinal Breakspear himself invested 
with the pallium Jon Birgisson, the 
frst Norwegian Archbishop. 


UNITY AND INDEPENDENCE 


“These,” wrote the present Vicar 
Apostolic of Oslo, in his Pastoral 
letter for Lent, 1953, “were events 
of far-reaching importance. The cre- 
ation of the Archiepiscopal See at 
Trondheim, which meant that Nor- 
way became a separate ecclesiastical 
province, was particularly important, 
not only as a milestone in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in Nor- 
way, but as the safest basis of Nor- 
wegian unity and independence, of 
religious and cultural development, 
and of incorporation into the sphere 
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of European culture. We may safely 
feel that this was the best thing that 
the Holy See has done or could do 
for Norway. Only thus did Norway 
become a fully united and completely 
independent nation, on an equal foot- 
ing with the other nations of Chris- 
tian culture.” 

Not only was the national identity 
of Norway as it were born in this 
manner with the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church; it also perished at 
the Reformation when the hierarchy 
perished. With the enforced exile of 
the last Archbishop, Olaf Engel- 
brktsson, in 1537, the hierarchy 
came to an end, and with it the Nor- 
wegian Empire of the Middle Ages. 
The country lost its national inde- 
pendence, and was united with Den- 
mark, in a union which lasted until 
1814. By the supreme order of the 
Danish King, the Lutheran faith was 
imposed on the people, not for re- 
ligious but for political reasons, and 
without any popular support. The 
Reformation was imposed with great 
thoroughness, and for three centuries 
the few Catholics remaining in Nor- 
way had to go to the Netherlands 
for the Sacraments. Eventually, in 
the year 1842, a group of Catholics 
in Oslo—all of foreign extraction, 
but all of Norwegian nationality— 
applied to King Karl-Johan, then the 
common sovereign of Norway and 
Sweden, for permission to form a 
Catholic parish in the Norwegian 
capital, and for full liberty of wor- 
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ship. Temporary permission was 
granted in the following year, and 
the legal recognition of freedom of 
worship came only with the “Dissi- 
dents’ Law” of 1845: even then there 
were some reservations, and one of 
these, directed against the Society 
of Jesus, endures to this day. 


It is a sign, perhaps, of a certain 
hardening of sentiment against the 
Catholic Church that almost on the 
eve of the celebrations at Trondheim 
there came an announcement that the 
Storting, or Parliament, had decided 
not to proceed with the proposal for 
a Constitutional amendment which 
would permit the Jesuits to return to 
Norway. The prohibition against 
them dates from the Constitution of 
May 31. 1814 of which the second 
Article not only established the Lu- 
theran Church but concluded: “The 
Jesuit and other monkish Orders shall 
not be tolerated. Jews, furthermore, 
are excluded from the country.” The 
ban against Jews was lifted in 1851, 
and in 1897 the phrase about “other 
monkish Orders” was deleted, but 
the Jesuits are excluded from Nor- 
way to this day. For this reason a 
special reservation had to be made 
when Norway ratified the European 
Convention on Human Rights, at 
Strasbourg, in December, 1951. Many 
Norwegians felt some embarrass- 
ment at this, and the proposal to 
amend the Constitution in favor of 
the Jesuits was brought forward so 
that that Convention might be ac- 
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cepted without qualification. It found 
widespread support, including some 
support from dignitaries of the Lu- 
theran Church. But now it has been 
dropped, and, says Gunnar Hoff, See- 
retary-General of the Stort’ng, it will 
not be possible to bring it forward 
again until January, 1955. 


CELEBRATIONS Hrip 


But this arrival in Norway of a 
Papal Legate and future Pope is being 
commemorated by the Lutherans as 
enthusiastically as if he had never 
been to Rome. The State Radio broad- 
cast a talk on the Catholic Church 
in Norway by Fr. Ivar Hansteen 
Knudsen, who is secretary to the 
Bishop in Oslo and editor of an ex- 
cellent Catholic monthly, which has 
a circulation far bigger than the num- 
bers of the Norwegian Catholics 
would suggest. And no sooner had 
the Catholic celebrations come to an 
end than the Lutheran celebrations 
began, with King Haakon and other 
members of the royal family going to 
Trondheim, the Bishops of London 
and Sodor and Man representing the 
Church of England, and the Modera- 
tor of the Church of Scotland also 
present. 

Cardinal Griffin, for his part, flew to 
Norway on Tuesday, July 21, being re- 
ceived by King Haakon on arrival. He 
was solemnly received in the church of 
St. Olaf in Trondheim the following 
Saturday evening, but that church 
is not large enough to accommodate 
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all who had assembled, and on Sun- 
day morning there was a procession 
from it to the Technical High School, 
where Cardinal Griffin sang the High 
Mass. In the evening, in the same 
premises, there was a meeting at 
which he delivered the address quoted 
below, and this was followed by an 
informal reception in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


PILGRIMAGE TO STIKLESTAD 


Then on Monday morning, slightly 
anticipating the feast of St. Olaf, 
which fell on Wednesday, Cardinal 
Griffin made the pilgrimage to Stikle- 
stad, where St. Olaf died in battle 
in the year 1030. St. Olaf was bap- 
tized at Rouen in 1010, and, succeed- 
ing to the throne of Norway five years 
later, at once summoned missionaries, 
chiefly from England, to complete the 
conversion of his country. He showed 
considerable severity in his religious 
zeal, was driven out of the country, 
and was eventually killed at Stikle- 
stad while trying to recover his 
throne. He has always been regarded 
by the Church as a martyr, and by 
the Norwegians as a national patron. 
Here at Stiklestad Cardinal Griffin 
was present at a Mass offered in 
honor of St. Olaf by Bishop Ruth, the 
Vicar Apostolic of Central Norway 
(whose Vicariate was raised from a 
Prefecture earlier this year). Then 
he returned to Trondheim for the 
closing ceremonies in the church of 


St. Olaf. 
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“It is with great pride and pleas- 
ure,” the Cardinal declared when he 
spoke on Sunday evening, “that I 
bring to the people of Norway the 
greetings of the hierarchy and faith- 
ful of England and Wales. We offer 
our warm congratulations to the 
Vicars Apostolic and the Prefect 
Apostolic upon this great centenary 
which is being celebrated here today. 
The bonds of affectionate friendship 
between our two countries have never 
been closer than at the present time.” 
His Eminence observed that he had 
“a very special reason” for being 
present in Trondheim: “Nicholas 
Breakspear was born at Abbots Lang- 
ley, which lies within my Archdiocese. 
. .. Indeed, upon the site of the house 
where he was born there is to this 
day an ancient building known as 
Breakspear Farm.” The Cardinal 
went on to recall that the future Pope 
always remained in touch with the 
place of his birth, and that when he 
came to Rome as the envoy of Eugene 
III, en route for Norway, he went 
to Abbots Langley to visit his mother, 
“and his father, who, by special per- 
mission, was serving as a lay-brother 
in the monastery of St. Albans.” In 
the same monastery the future Pope 
had himself sought admission to the 
Benedictines and had been refused. 


The Cardinal went on to compare 
the fate of the Church in England 
and in Norway, speaking of the 
Reformation in both countries and 
of the Catholic revival and the res- 
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toration of the hierarchy in England. 
In Norway the revival has been 
slower, and today there are only 
about 5,000 Catholics there, in a 
population of some 314 millions. The 
Cathedral Church of Bishop Man- 
gers in Oslo is the smallest in Europe, 
seating only 200 people; while in the 
Central Vicariate there are only 240 
Catholics in a population of nearly 
half a million. Of the 40 priests serv- 
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are Norwegian, and of these 8 are 
converts—including Fr. Thoralf Nor. 
heim, who was ordained as a Do- 
minican in 1950, the first Norwegian 
member of his Order since the Ref- 
ormation. In that same year Fr. An- 
ton Taxt became the first Norwegian 
to be ordained as a diocesan priest 
for fifty years. Yet, as Cardinal 
Griffin declared at Trondheim, “num. 
bers are not important; it is the Faith 





ing the Church in Norway, only 11 which counts.” 


The Acids of Modernity 


The most disturbing feature about the acids of modernity is that they paralyze 
and rot the human will and the very roots of spiritual life from which resistance 
and renewal must come. The scientists are right, perhaps, in saying that our 
civilization is unique in being able to diagnose the cause of its decay, though 
we can hardly imagine what consolation it would afford a man dying of cancer 
to be versed in the phases of that dread disease, for which no cure has yet been 
found. Our civilization is unique for a far higher reason: it is the only Christian 
civilization in history. “The West,” as Karl Adam wrote, “is still the privileged 
place of divine blessings, where the grace of Christ has not remained without 
witness.” He added: “If ever Western spirituality is to be restored all along the 
line to a Christian sense, this only can be achieved by retracing its steps along 
the false road. Retournez @ la nature, Rousseau once exclaimed: now the call 
goes out to the West: ‘Back to the supernatural.’ ” 

There are happily many hearts as yet uncorroded by the acids of modernity. 
They must make endless supplication for those other hearts where the image of 
God has been obliterated, since, as the Spanish proverb says in a tone of real 
Christian optimism: “Where the Devil has erased, there can God write again.”— 
Liam Brophy in THe CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED Heart, Toronto, Can., 
October, 1953. 
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Avoiding World War Ill 


L. J. Twomey, S.J. 


Director, Institute of Industrial 


Relations, Loyola University, 


New Orleans, La. 


An address to the Southern Conference of the A.F.L. Teamsters, 
Biloxi, Miss., April 20, 1953. 


| NEED not tell you that we are 
passing through one of the great- 
et crises in history. No informed 
person can possibly doubt that we 
of the Western world are engaged in 
astruggle for survival against a pow- 
erful and ruthless enemy vowed to 
destroy all that we have known and 
loved. With atomic weapons actually 
in the arsenals of the principal pro- 
tagonists, the implications of this 
struggle assume staggering propor- 
tions. If the issue is to be settled only 
by the West meeting the East in total 
war, there is likelihood that most of 
us won’t be around when the last 
hydrogen bomb will have annihilated 
the last city. At that time, future pros- 
pects might well induce the minority 
who may somehow survive to regret 
that they too had not perished. 

These are harsh facts—none of us 
likes them—but we must face up to 
them honestly and courageously or 
tisk disaster in our failure. 

As intelligent men and women, as 
leaders in your respective commu- 
nities and as members of an important 
organization in our economy, it 
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would do your souls and your coun- 
try an immeasurable amount of good 
to consider what contribution you 
can make toward averting the catas- 
trophe of a third world war. Let 
us examine this urgent matter. 

In my opinion, there are two prin- 
cipal problems which must be solved 
if there is to be any hope of avoid- 
ing another global war. The first 
problem is that of the hitherto in- 
articulate masses of the world’s pop- 
ulation. Throughout the world there 
is an intense unrest among these 
masses. In some areas it has ex- 
pressed itself in bloody uprisings, in 
others it remains a time-bomb ready 
to explode at any time. This unrest 
has its source in the determination of 
tens of millions not to be any longer 
on the receiving end of political, eco- 
nomic and social policies in the for- 
mulation of which they have had no 
voice. In other words, the days when 
the small minority could impose its 
will on the vast majority are passing, 
and they are passing fast. 

Let us examine this matter more 
carefully. How did we get into the 
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horrendous mess we're in? Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, an inept handling of 
our foreign policy, one may reply. 
These are easy answers and at best 
only partially true. But this is the 
type of answer with which too many 
Americans rest satisfied. The result 
is that we are prone to shift the blame 
on others than ourselves and become 
almost entirely negative in our esti- 
mate of how we got where we are. It 
is true that we have been guilty of 
frightening blunders in our foreign 
affairs, which have undoubtedly ag- 
gravated the seriousness of the pres- 
ent crisis. Yet, we can combine all 
the stupidity and all the real and im- 
aginary disloyalty in the conduct of 
our foreign policy with all the astute 
rascality of the Kremlin, and still 
come up with vital missing links in 
the chain of causes which have led 
to where we are today. To find these 
missing links is a work of transcen- 
dent importance. The process will as- 
suredly not be easy on our pride and 
complacency. 

May I suggest that Communism is 
an effect and not a cause? If you 
remember this and forget all else that 
I have said and will say, I will be 
satisfied that my remarks today will 
have had a measure of success. Com- 
munism is the effect of the gigantic 
spiritual, political, economic and so- 
cial failures of what we are fond of 
calling Western Civilization. There 
is not time to specify these failures 
here. But they constitute the seamy 
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side of our way of life. They are the 
contradictions which make our pro- 
fession of Christian democracy give 
off a hollow sound. They are the 
ready-made instruments we are plac- 
ing in Communist hands to under- 
mine our position throughout the 
world. These failures have created 
the voids in millions of men’s souls as 
well as their stomachs. And into these 
voids Communism is rushing with 
damnably false, but nonetheless effec- 
tive, promises of all sorts. 


CASE OF CHINA 


Take the case of China. To say that 
Communism is the primary cause of 
what happened there is to my mind 
utterly unrealistic. Communism in 
China and in the Far East generally 
is capitalizing on the centuried-cum- 
ulative resentment of those oriental 
people against their exploitation by 
white Europeans and white Amer. 
icans. The whirlwind sown in the 
name of British, French, Dutch and 
even American imperialism we are 
now reaping, and a tragic harvest it 
is. For decades and even centuries, 
the colonial and imperialistic policies 
of the powerful western nations have 
reduced tens of millions of native 
populations to the level of mere in- 
struments to fatten the profits of their 
European and American overlords. 
Within recent times, the sons of these 
exploited nations have been coming 
to American and European univer- 
sities. In many instances, the more 
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they learned the more they came to 
hate us for the enormity of the ex- 
ploitation which we westerners have 
foisted on their peoples. 

A similar situation prevails in the 
Near East where Iran, Iraq, Egypt, to 
speak of no others, are inflamed with 
almost wild resentment against the 
British and even against us. 

A new era is in the pangs of birth. 
Are we wise enough to realize what 
is happening, and are we big enough 
to accept the change for what it is: 
a deeply-rooted love of freedom on 
the part of formerly subject nations? 
Can we meet the challenge and adjust 
our thinking and acting accordingly? 


IMPACT ON THE SOUTH 


A fair test of this, it seems to me, 
is our reaction to the impact of this 
world problem on the South. In the 
first place it needs to be said that the 
South is one of the most important 
regions in the world. The fact that it 
has the highest birth-rate in the 
United States, and that it is America’s 
most rapidly expanding industrial 
area, gives the South this fateful posi- 
tion in the most important nation on 
earth. In large measure, then, as the 
South goes, so goes America; and as 
America goes, so goes the world. 

The uprising among the hitherto 
subject peoples of the world impinges 
on the South through the labor move- 
ment. This is so because our working 
classes in great degree constitute our 
inarticulate masses. What the South 
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does relative to labor has immediate 
repercussions in the field of interna- 
tional relations. 

If there were time, I should very 
much like to analyze for you what I 
consider the basic political, economic 
and social attitudes which still char- 
acterize a large and significant seg- 
ment of Southern thinking. Suffice it 
to say, that among many of our polit- 
ical and economic leaders there is 
much sentimental attachment to the 
aristocratic pattern of politics, and to 
the spirit of plantation paternalism 
that harks back to the pre-Civil War 
era. In the old South there were the 
few at the top, who dictated political, 
economic and social life in such a 
way as to protect their acquired posi- 
tion of dominance. Happily, things 
have undergone a great change. Yet, 
the old South projects itself measur- 
ably into the new South, through in- 
grained pre-conceptions and preju- 
dices. 

One of the baneful effects of this 
throw-back to the past is the existence 
of a definite anti-union bias in the 
average Southern industrialist, bus- 
inessman and banker. You know this 
as well or better than I. But I am 
wondering whether you are adequate- 
ly prepared to answer this real chal- 
lenge. Are you relying on force to 
meet force, or are you developing 
statesmanship in labor leadership? 

Yes, I know how difficult it is to 
be a statesman when you are dealing 
with an employer who is striving to 
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deprive his employes of their God- 
given, legally-guaranteed rights to 
join unions. I am not criticizing you 
for being tough in a good sense, nor 
for being unwilling to take these 
things lying down. But I do say you 
must go far beyond a justifiable de- 
fense of the rights and privileges 
which are yours as sons of God and 
citizens of America. You must con- 
structively seize the offensive and 
build soundly and sanely a mighty 
labor movement which will give rea- 
sonable expression to the hitherto in- 
articulate masses of our fellow South- 
erners. But more, much more. You 
must build this labor movement into 
a tremendous force for the good of 
your employers, for the good of the 
South, and for the good of America. 

Such a rightly-conceived and well- 
executed organization of our South- 
ern workers will create a source of 
influence so great as to cross inter- 
national frontiers with the message to 
exploited peoples everywhere that 
Christian democracy is still the vital, 
vibrant thing we claim it to be. Yes, 
the price of such a movement is great 
—but the reward is_ infinitely 
greater.... 


INTERRACIAL PROBLEM 


If your memory serves you well, 
you will recall that I mentioned a 
second world problem, which merges 
importantly with the first. 

Some weeks ago a very important 
meeting was held in New York. At 
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that meeting one of the speakers gave 
the breakdown of the world’s popu- 
lation. He roughly divided it into 
three groups of 800 million each. 
One group is under the domination 
of that vicious, diabolical thing 
called Communism. In passing | 
should like to add that I am happy 
to know that the Teamsters Union is 
singuarly free of those worst enemies 
of the labor movement, the Commu- 
nists. 

The second 800 million are with 
us, so to speak, the Western world, 
the democratic world so-called. 

The remaining 800 million are as 
yet uncommitted. The overwhelming 
majority of this group are members 
of non-white races. Thus we are 
faced with the second great world 
problem, the problem of interracial 
relations. Many of you may not want 
me to talk about this subject. I don’t 
like to have to bring it up either. 
For I agree with Adlai Stevenson 
when in New Orleans last September 
he made one of the most pertinent ob- 
servations on this problem I have 
ever heard. In effect, Stevenson said 
that all of us must certainly regret 
the tragedy of even having to talk 
about human rights after 2,000 years 
of Christianity. 

But we must talk about human 
rights. 

I have already sketched for you the 
great danger that threatens us all. 
Do you recognize that if we are going 
to survive, if we are going to win this 
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battle for freedom, if human decency 
is going to be preserved in the world, 
we simply must gain the loyal alle- 
giance of at least a majority of the 
third 800 million? Will we do this? 
I don’t think so unless we are willing 
to face the problems of interracial 
relations with an open mind and un- 
derstanding heart. It is quite obvious, 
is it not, that we are not going to 
win any friends among those 800 
million non-whites by saying—and 
loudly—that we, the members of the 
white race, are the superior people, 
and they, members of colored races, 
are only second-class, inherently 
backward people. What disastrous 
consequences our policy of white- 
supremacy has caused are apparent 
to all with eyes to see. 

I am a Southerner—I was born 
and raised in the South. And I now 
stand before you and testify that I 
yield to no man in my loyalty to the 
things that are decently Southern. 
But I also testify before this conven- 
tion that there are many features in 
our Southern laws, traditions and 
customs of which no right-thinking 
Southerner can be proud. In our poli- 
tical, economic and social life there 
are vast distortions of right order, 
grave violations of justice. If the 
price of being considered a loyal 
Southerner is to go along with these 
distortions and violations, I for one 
refuse to pay the price. Do we have 
to be grossly unfair to gain the title 
of loyalty? Do we have to stifle our 
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sense of human decency in order to 
qualify as a true Southerner? God 
forbid! And yet there are too many 
Southerners who seem to think so. 

On many occasions in the past, I 
have expressed myself as I am doing 
now. For my pains, I have been 
called a “nigger lover,” a “racial 
fanatic,” a “dangerous man,” and 
even a “red in robes.” I do not fear 
such intemperate epithets. But what 
I do fear is that the gross injustices 
which are inherent in our interracial 
relations in the South may, unless 
quickly remedied, so undermine our 
position before the throne of God, as 
well as before the court of world 
opinion, as to bring down upon us 
the avenging wrath of an angry God 
and of an outraged mass of colored 
humanity. 

Let us take another look at the 
Far East for a moment. We are in 
serious trouble there. And again we 
are quick to blame the politicians 
for it all. But let’s give this matter a 
second thought. Our young American 
military men—God bless them—go 
to the Far East. They may be brave— 
as most of them are. They may be 
devoted to America—as most of them 
are. But many of them are quite stu- 
pid. To them the Koreans are 
“Gooks,” the Chinese, “Chinks,” the 
Filipinos, “Flips.” These may be 
smart labels for the brash young 
American soldier, but they burn the 
souls of these oriental peoples. 

Where lies the guilt? Certainly not 
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all on the soldier, for he is a victim 
of his environment back in the States. 
Maybe he grew up in areas where 
“nigger” for the Negro, or “kike” 
for the Jew, or “wop” for the Italian, 
or “mick” for the Irish, or “greaser” 
for the Mexican were current expres- 
sions even among so-called genteel 
folk. Then again he may have gotten 
the idea from some of his elders that 
being an Anglo-Saxon is the only 
title to superiority. Whatever may be 
the explanation, it is certain that the 
speech and conduct of Americans, 
military and civilian, wherever they 
may be, are in large measure an ac- 
curate reflection of the customs and 
culture in the United States. And this 
does give us plenty to worry about. 

Logically or illogically—it makes 
no practical difference—tens of mil- 
lions among the non-white races iden- 
tify the treatment we are according 
the Negro with the kind they would 
receive if the world were ever to be 
made over according to our image. 
The peoples of Iran, Iraq, Egypt, 
French Morocco in the Near East, 
and of China, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Indo-China, India in the Far East are 
cases in point. No deep knowledge of 
psychology is needed to understand 
why these nations have been slightly 
less than enthusiastic about enrolling 
under our standard. 

And now let us look to our own 
attitudes toward Negro-white rela- 
tions. We talk a lot about fair play, 
about human freedom, about inalien- 
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able rights. We say these are the 
things for which America stands. 
How sincere are we in all this? Let’s 
put ourselves to the test. The Golden 
Rule reads simply, doesn’t it? “Do 
unto others as we would have others 
do unto us.” But how willing are we 
to be done by as we do to the Negro? 
That question is for each of us to 
answer within the sacred privacy of 
his conscience. The answer we give 
is a fair test, I submit, of the sincer- 
ity with which we pledge allegiance 
to the things that are genuinely 
American. 

One word in this connection about 
the labor movement. It is my convic- 
tion that among the various institu- 
tions in the United States, none has 
made a more significant contribution 
to the improvement of race relations 
than organized labor. This is real 
leadership and I urge you to main- 
tain it with even greater dedication 
and persistence. 


CoMMUNISM Is AN EFFECT 


For too long have I abused your 
patience. One final thought. Again 
let me remind you that Communism 
is an effect not a cause. There never 
would have been this vicious threat 
to human decency and to human free- 
dom everywhere, if we in America 
and throughout the Western world 
had not proved false to the sacred 
traditions of Christianity and democ- 
racy. The hour is late. How late I do 
not know. But it will soon be too late 
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unless we are courageous enough and _ social habits with the dynamic prin- 
humble enough to admit our own ciples of justice and charity, opens up 
serious deficiencies. And this, fol- the way for the only counterrevolu- 
lowed by sincere determination to tion which can withstand Commu- 
revitalize our political, economic and nism and finally destroy it. 
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Opponents of Public Housing 


It has been charged that the opposition to public housing came from those 
who made money out of operating slum properties and from those who were glad 
to accept FHA and other aids to builders, but who didn’t want anyone else to get 
help. In my opinion, there are at least two other sources of opposition. The first 
is the small group of men who have used public housing as a whipping boy—a 
straw man—to create powerful organizations like the National Association of 
Home Builders and the National Association of Real Estate Boards. The other 
's organizations like the United States Savings and Loan League and the Mortgage 
Bankers of America, many of whose members are rugged individualists. Their 
jasic philosophy is, “I came up the hard way—the government must be kept out 
of business.” They are not concerned with what happens to people or to cities— 
that is not relevant to their philosophy.—/ra S. Robbins in Justice, New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 1, 1953. 


Novenas and Religion 


Novenas are not essential to religion. Nevertheless, they do have their place, 
as anyone who believes in the Communion of Saints must admit. 

Certain superficial individuals may confuse values and elevate novenas to 
a position of prominence they do not deserve. These are the people who never 
miss a novena and never go to Sunday Mass. 

Such persons are in the minority. They do not in any way represent the larger 
group who never for a moment lose sight of what is essential, necessary and 
irreplaceable. They revere the Mass, receive the Sacraments and adore only God. 
Their every action proclaims the awe with which they approach the Almighty. 

Aware of their own unworthiness and mindful that giants of the spiritual order 
are more influential above, they beg these giants in their novenas to present 
their petitions to the ever Blessed Trinity—Catuotic Licut, Scranton, Pa., 
July 30, 1953. 








The Vocation of Work 


Rev. C. Princeon, S.J. 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, England. 


Reprinted from Curistus REx* 


T IS a difficult and a delicate task 
to talk about vocation-in-work: 
difficult, because the chances are that 
a public audience will find the subject 
above their heads; delicate, because 
if they do understand what the 
speaker is about they are likely to sus- 
pect that they are being preached at. 
The mental reaction in the one case 
is nil, and in the other it is at best 
mildly or respectfully antagonistic. 
Neither atmosphere is helpful to a 
discussion of the subject. It is for 
these reasons that the following con- 
siderations have been set down as an 
article. There is a better chance that 
the subject will evoke the discussion 
it deserves if it is there to be read and 
pondered. Not that the ideas set down 
here are in any way final—far from 
it. If they should appear somewhat 
novel, the excuse offered is that the 
topic itself is novel; at least it has 
not figured as largely as it should in 
the list of “social problems.” 

The message (if it may be so 
called) of a vocation-in-work is ob- 
viously intended primarily for the 
ordinary workingman or woman, for 
those whose work in modern indus- 
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trial conditions is classed as “un- 


skilled”—more accurately, perhaps, 
those whose work is repetitive, monot- 
onous, and requiring little judgment 
and rarely any decision. But the sub- 
ject is no less important for those 
occupied in trades or callings that 
are highly skilled, that call for crafts- 
manship or creative effort. 

To the ordinary workingman, the 
suggestion that there can be some- 
thing as sacred as “vocation” about 
so humdrum a thing as his job 
sounds ridiculous, almost blasphem- 
ous. The more sceptical will point 
to assembly belts and the long line of 
monotonous tasks which grind on 
eight hours a day, five days a week 
and fifty weeks a year. The soulless 
machine inexorably dries up the soul 
of the man who tends it; and he 
gradually becomes just another part 
of the machine, essential to its smooth 
working but no more than that. He 
is not essential in himself, as a man: 
he has no value. If he breaks down, 
there is another to take his part— 
like a spare part: and the machine 
goes on. How, in such conditions, 
can one talk about vocation? 


Ireland, July, 1951 
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Painting the contrast so sharply 
makes the idea sound utopian. But 
may it not be that this is the fault, 
not of the idea, but of the meaning 
we tend to give to the word “voca- 
tion”? If that is the case, it is worth- 
while looking at the word more close- 
ly and trying to see, in the light both 
of reason and of faith, what its essen- 
tial, true meaning is. There are 
grounds enough in all conscience for 
attempting this, as we shall show. 


MEANING OF VOCATION 


In Catholic practice vocation has 
come to have a highly specialized 
meaning. We instinctively think of 
the priest, the monk, the nun or the 
missionary: those specially chosen 
souls set apart from us ordinary mor- 
tals. In the same mental breath, so 
to speak, we are inclined to exclaim, 
“Not for the likes of me!” and go on 
our way with a sigh of relief. Thus 
the whole idea of vocation drops out 
of our minds—and for all practical 
purposes out of our life: out of my 
life. Yet we readily admit that a voca- 
tion is something good. So what hap- 
pens is that something good passes 
right out of our life. That is not 
healthy: nor is it Christian. 

Again, if we ask ourselves what it 
is that specially marks a vocation, 
how we would describe it, we should 
agree that it means in essence living 
a way of life with a definite purpose 
—a clearly-seen, freely-accepted pur- 
pose or goal that is good, noble and 
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true to the highest and best in human 
nature. How often, for instance, does 
a priest or religious hear it said: 
“You’re all right. You know what 
you are cut out for: you know what 
your life’s work is, and it all adds up 
to something worth while. That is 
what keeps you going and gives you 
peace of soul.” Agreed, then, that vo- 
cation stands for all that is noble and 
good and that it does draw out the 
best in human nature. If, however, 
we regard vocation as something not 
for us, we are to that extent putting 
right out of our life something cap- 
able of inspiring us, of raising us to 
the highest and best that can be 
achieved—natural and supernatural. 
Again, that is not healthy: nor is it 
Christian. For, in effect, it means that 
we are dropping out of life the one 
thing that makes sense of life. Or 
put it another way: by emptying life 
of this good thing, life itself droops, 
withers, dries up. 

Is it to be wondered at, therefore, 
if, as a result of such an attitude of 
mind, our life becomes drab, routine, 
dull and mechanical; that we gradu- 
ally lose our clear vision of life and 
narrow it down to the day that is 
with us, living for the day in that 
peculiarly passive, fatalistic mood 
that is so common today? And may 
there not be here a close connection 
between such a mood or mental habit 
and the materialistic outlook which is 
seeping into the lives of people—even 
amongst Catholics? One might go 
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further. The rabid materialism of 
the Communist is, by a strange per- 
version of the human mind, super- 
charged with an idealism, with a 
sense of purpose, for all its evil: in 
fact it is just this dynamic feature 
about it that makes it so virulent. But 
the materialism which is, so to speak, 
only one step removed from the nar- 
rowed, purposeless outlook we are 
speaking of, is a negative thing—pas- 
sive, flabby and static. It is the result 
of being without an ideal or a vision: 
it is soulless, dead matter: and that 
means it is liable at any moment to 
succumb to the virulent materialism 
of the Communist. Even if a man has 
lost his ideals, idealism still remains, 
for it dies hard in human nature; and 
Communism can revive it for him. 


SoctaL UNREST 


These reflections are not by any 
means irrelevant to the subject. It is 
comparatively easy to test what has 
been said about the effect on men’s 
outlook of not being “vocation- 
minded”; we have only to glance at 
some of the more obvious symptoms 
of unrest in social and industrial life. 
There are hundreds of thousands who 
seem to drift through life aimless, 
soured and cynical. Psychiatrists will 
tell us it is “frustration”—and they 
are right—but that itself is only the 
symptom and not the disease. Frustra- 
tion does indeed go far to explain the 
many “er.iptions” that disturb the 
surface of social life; various in- 
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stances of juvenile delinquency; the 
ever-growing frequency of “token” 
and “unofficial” strikes on the pettiest 
of pretexts; the appeal to class-war, 
which runs like an undertone through 
the disharmonies of industrial rela- 
tions; and the ever-spreading virus of 
petty selfishnesses—all these are in- 
dications that deep down something 
is badly amiss. But the social re- 
former who diagnoses it as malad- 
justment of social environment and 
endeavors to improve the victim’s cir- 
cumstances is missing the point: it is 
not life that is out of joint, it is the 
human person. The re-adjustment has 
to take place inside him, his outlook 
on life must be re-shaped, his per- 
sonality “integrated” as they say. 
That cannot be done without provid- 
ing a purpose which will satisfy his 
reason and engage his will. 

It would be a mistake to attribute 
the disturbances mentioned above 
solely to the maddening monotony of 
workaday life. After all, modern life 
seems to provide compensation for 
monotony in the bewildering variety 
of interests and leisure occupations 
which the ordinary person can in- 
dulge in quite innocently without 
harm to himself. Disruptive activities 
are not the only way for the person 
who is “fed up.” It is not difficult to 
think of many kinds of employment, 
every bit as routine as any in our in- 
dustrial factories, which do not ex- 
acerbate us with a sense of frustration 
—types of occupation in which (be 
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it noted) the sense of personal 
achievement and of purpose prevails 
against the monotony. Farming is a 
case in point. There is routine there, 
but there is no drift because the work 
is in a special way personal: the 
farmer enjoys the fruits of his suc- 
cess and pays for his mistakes; the 
work of his hands is there for him 
to see and appraise; there is some- 
thing of himself. And there is a sense 
of purpose in it all; there has to be, 
otherwise he is forced to pack up and 
try his hand elsewhere. 

The same is equally true of any 
of the handicrafts; there the opera- 
tions in themselves are without doubt 
monotonous and repetitive, but there 
is another element which makes all 
the difference—the sense of personal 
achievement, of pride in a good job 
of work. Yet the pride of craft is not 
just an afterglow of satisfaction in 
a job well done: it is something in 
the workman himself that inspires 
and sustains his effort from the outset 
of a job. 

If, then, we can restore to our 
working lives a sense of purpose and 
stir ourselves to respond to it by 
deliberate personal choice, we shall 
be in a position to argue for vocation- 
in-work as a practical possibility in 
our ordinary life and not, as so many 
seem to do, dismiss it as a sentimen- 
tal pipe-dream. 

It is at this point that the Catholic 
ought to bring into play the full 
power of his faith, not merely be- 


cause it is the light which illumines 
the darkness, but because by its light 
alone can he see his life in its true 
color. The color indeed will be seen 
to be so rich that we shall need to 
remind ourselves that it is also true, 
alone true. 


Gon’s CALL 


The first thing about a vocation is 
that it is a “call,” and a call is some- 
thing which comes to me from out- 
side, from someone else. At once we 
observe that the internal aspect of it— 
in other words, my character, talents, 
dispositions, etc.—is quite secondary 
in importance. There is something en- 
couraging in that. But further, for a 
call to have any serious claim on my 
attention it must come from a person 
who has the right, the power and 
authority to call me along a certain 
path of action. And the only person 
who has such a claim in its fullness, 
who can call any and every man to a 
path in life is God, because He made 
all and each and is supreme Master. 
Moreover, being infinitely wise, God 
has a purpose in all He does and 
therefore His creation of the world, 
of each person in particular, is not a 
mere demonstration of power, much 
less some kind of whim or joke. Con- 
sequently, I as an individual can say 
that in a true sense I am important to 
God, important to His external glory, 
a witness to His power and provi- 
dence. But more, I am supremely im- 
portant in myself, to me, simply be- 
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cause I am I and not some other 
person He has created. 

If we bear this in mind, the stag- 
gering fact that there are millions of 
people, of individuals, is of less im- 
portance than the fact that each of 
them comes under this call from God, 
that the one thing all have in common 
is a purpose which God has for them. 
In other words we all have the same 
vocation. Its concrete expression will 
of course differ for each individual 
person, for no two persons are alike 
(each is unique) ; but the overriding 
common purpose is, to quote the 
Catechism: “to know, love and serve 
God in this world . . .” That is God’s 
purpose for all men: that is man- 
kind’s vocation in the true sense of 
the word, for it is man’s way to God 
through life. 

Perhaps it would be well to stress 
the distinction which is being made 
here. We should talk about “voca- 
tion” only in the sense described 
above. But when we start talking 
about the priesthood or religious life, 
etc., we are talking about vocations 
(in the plural), for these are only 
particular ways in which certain in- 
dividuals are, under God’s provi- 
dence, carrying out the general voca- 
tion laid upon all men. Admittedly, 
this idea of vocation and vocations is 
incomplete as it stands, for it does not 
solve the question uppermost in each 
one’s mind, namely, “How am I to 
know how to carry out my vocation?” 
We are each so different in our views, 
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in our ways, that it is all too easy to 
misunderstand just how we are each 
expected to express this vocation in 
our own circumstances. It is at this 
point that we want an authoritative 
answer. 

A word is necessary to forestall a 
likely criticism. This is not an at- 
tempt to deal with the whole subject 
of vocation, much less of vocations: 
it is not meant as a guide to help 
individuals to decide what their par- 
ticular vocation is. Primarily it is 
dealing with those millions whose 
path in life is already fixed, those 
who are working for their living and 
have life-long responsibilities already 
on their hands; and to these it is 
hoped to show how their present con- 
dition amounts to a genuine voca- 
tion. That is all. 


Curist Our MopeE. 


Now the authoritative answer that 
we need to the question just raised is 
—Christ Our Lord, God-made-Man. 
Without going into any detail on this 
central mystery of our faith, we can 
say quite simply that Christ is the 
perfect model in all respects for us 
human beings. He Himself declared 
“I am the way, the truth and the life,” 
and that means He is the perfect way 
to God—the only way. He is the ideal 
of what vocation means, for while we 
realize that the way to God means 
for us getting closer to God, growing 
like Him (a thing we can experience 
in human affairs, even as we do in 
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love), we also realize that this ideal 
of union-with-God is a living reality 
at an infinitely higher level—in the 
Hypostatic Union. There human na- 
ture and divine nature are one in the 
Person of God the Son. So Christ is 
the ideal and the goal of our vocation. 

But Christ Our Lord is more than 
a model (a word which is likely to 
make us think of Him as something 
static, a statue, fixed and set). At the 
risk of irreverence, we may say that 
He is a “working model,” if thereby 
the idea is conveyed that He is dy- 
namic, living, acting now as always— 
“My Father worketh until now, and 
I work.” We have to present Christ 
truly and therefore must present Him 
in the historic present, “ever 
living ...” 

As if to present this important fea- 
ture of His work to us in words that 
cannot be misunderstood, He Himself 
explains: “As the Father hath sent 
Me, I also send you”—and if we take 
the words literally, this reads: “As 
the Father hath apostled Me, I also 
apostle you.” Christ is sent by the 
Father to do a work; and He in turn 
(this is His mission) sends each of 
His followers to continue that work. 
My apostleship, being “apostled” by 
Him, is part of His apostleship, a 
task vividly described by St. Paul in 
I Cor. 4, 9-13. All the various avenues 
of life in which men are lawfully oc- 
cupied are so many expressions of 
this universal apostleship, this carry- 
ing on by us of the work He came to 


do but which must go on during the 
centuries through us: thus there are 
priests, monks, nuns, married, single; 
some praying, others laboring, others 
suffering—all make up the Body of 
Christ, the living, active Christ saving 
the world now, leading men now on 
the way to God. 

Work, then, whatever kind it be, is 
an essential part of Christ’s mission: 
my work, my job, is an essential part 
of His universal work of redeeming 
men and enabling all to fulfill their 
God-ordained vocation. So that my 
daily job has two aspects which make 
it a holy thing (and a noble thing) — 
it is my vocation, the way in which I 
draw closer to God by fulfilling the 
work given me by Christ; and it is 
the means by which Christ Our Lord 
extends and spreads His universal 
work through me to all mankind, in- 
deed to all creation. 

We can look at this another way. 
Granted that I have been apostled by 
Christ with a life-long work, it is fan- 
tastic that half of my earthly life (for 
that is the portion I spend earning my 
living or working at a job) should be 
outside this vocation, sheer waste. 
Reason and faith tell me this could 
not be so in God’s wise providence. 

There is of course a variety of ways 
in which we can approach the drab 
toil of our daily tasks in order to 
sanctify it; the sole object of the par- 
ticular approach given here is to set 
the problem into the theology of the 
Incarnation because the Incarnation 
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—God-made-Man—is the only key to 
the meaning of life. Apart from it 
everything is meaningless. 

Nevertheless it is useful to look at 
our task of daily work from another 
angle, namely, as something natural 
to us, part of our very nature. “Man 
is born to work as the bird to fly,” 
said Leo XIII when explaining its 
dignity; and we should welcome any 
considerations which enable us to see 
the noble and the good side of work 
as against the soured and cynical 
view which looks on it as unadulter- 
ated drudgery and slavery. 


COLLABORATION WiTH Gop 


By far the greater part of work 
done by people today for a living is 
classified as “production”; at least 
that is what goes on in manufacturing 
industries, however minute the part 
a man’s particular job may be in 
relation to the whole process. If we 
can stand back for a while and sur- 
vey this scene calmly, it is quite a 
remarkable operation. For what does 
it amount to? Man, we know, is 
created in the image and likeness of 
God; but he is a living, active like- 
ness to God. Similarly, we know that 
although we speak of God as having 
created man, it is more correct to say 
that God is creating: He too is cease- 
lessly active. Just as God created the 
world, so man, working by the powers 
God gave him, works upon this “raw 
material” (for God did not create the 
world complete down to the latest 
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modern invention) and makes out of 
it more developed and finished prod- 
ucts. Thus, in fashioning materials to 
his uses, man is faintly imaging forth 
the creative activity of God; he is ex- 
pressing his “likeness” to God, and 
to that extent is being supremely true 
to his nature. This fashioning, de- 
veloping, refining is not confined to 
what we call manufacturing; it works 
at higher levels, as in the educating of 
their children by parents, moulding 
and forming their mind, character, 
habits, etc. and we see this wonderful 
power at its most sublime in the ac- 
tivity whereby human beings produce 
(we say “procreate,” and the word it- 
self is significant) other human be- 
ings. 

In this use of his powers on the 
material around him, whatever the 
particular process, man is expressing 
an essentially “god-like” characteris 
tic, and it is possible to see in this 
fact the basis for asserting the dignity 
of work. Not that this lies in the ma- 
terials used or in the process being 
done; the dignity lies in the fact that 
it is the activity of an image of God— 
a human being, a person. So that, no 
matter how common, dull, unimpor- 
tant the job, it is the fact that I am 
doing it that gives it its essential 
value and dignity: just as—to return 
to the Incarnation-view—it is not 
what Christ did but the fact that it 
was Christ who did it that gave His 
least action infinite value. 

Scripture confirms this view of 
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work, for God set our first parents in 
the paradise of pleasure and gave 
Adam the task “to dress it and to 
keep it” (Gen. 2, 15); and this was 
before they fell from grace. Work, 
then, is not a punishment for sin but 
an essential part of our nature; nor 
does supernatural grace do away with 
the necessity of it. But after the Fall 
there is a decided difference. Because 
of his sin, Adam is now told, “Cursed 
is the earth in thy work; with labor 
and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the 
days of thy life.” The punishment of 
sin, therefore, is not work but the toil, 
sweat and pain that accompany work; 
in a word the suffering which goes 
with it. 


PRAISE TO Gop 


But once more, lest we should suc- 
cumb to all that our feelings and 
everyday experience teach us and re- 
sign ourselves to the suffering that 
accompanies our work as to an in- 
escapable slavery, God comes to the 
rescue in the person of His Son. As 
St. Paul so graphically puts it, Christ 
took the “handwriting that was 
against us and nailed it to the tree” 
(the Cross), and in that supreme act 
of atonement Christ transformed the 
whole of creation. Henceforth, suffer- 
ing, toil, labor and sorrow—the pun- 
ishment for sin—are themselves 
transformed, caught up in_ that 


mighty redeeming act and made over 
as part of the sacrifice of praise to 
God. Henceforth we, too, can weave 
even our suffering and the fatigue of 
our work into the one complete act 
of praise that we give God in our 
life of work. 

Thus does our Faith “more won- 
derfully still renew our nature” be- 
cause in its light and by its strength 
the one baffling mystery that seems to 
spoil life’s pattern—suffering—is it- 
self ingeniously woven into that pat- 
tern, and all is of a piece. Thus, too, 
does our Faith (if we but live it) 
transfuse the drab and dreary monot- 
ony of life and work and give it a 
dignity and price of eternal value. 

The vocation of work and the dig- 
nity of work are two sides of the 
same coin. The mere statement of it 
as set forth here does not of course 
make it easy to practise the ideal. But, 
as was said at the outset, the fault we 
have tried to deal with is not so much 
one of the work itself which we do 
but of our attitude to it. And if these 
considerations in any way help us to 
look at our work in a better light, 
and to derive inspiration that will 
put a sense of purpose and vocation 
into our lives, then they will have 
contributed a little to lightening the 
load which seems to weigh so heavy 
on the shoulders of Christ’s little 
ones, on us, His little flock. 








Role of Labor Leaders 


THE Rev. JosepH F. DONNELLY 
Chairman, Connecticut State Board of Mediation and Arbitration 


Excerpt from an address to the 68th Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, Bridgeport, Conn., September 2, 1953. 


I WISH to talk to you not as Chair- 
man of the Connecticut State 
Board of Mediation and Arbitration, 
nor as Director of the Diocesan La- 
bor Institute, but as a priest who 
during the past fifteen years has been 
honored by God with the opportunity 
of working closely with the repre- 
sentatives and members of the or- 
ganized labor movement in Connec- 
ticut. 

This eve of Labor Day in 1953 
finds the organized labor movement 
in America at the peak of its influence 
in industrial and economic life. More 
people are employed in America than 
at any time in the past. More em- 
ployes than ever before are organ- 
ized into trade unions. The standard 
of living for the large majority of 
our people is relatively good. On 
other problems, too, we have made 
progress. There is less substandard 
housing. Significant progress has 
been made in the field of interracial 
justice. Indeed much remains to be 
done in promoting social reform, but 
what has been done indicates that in 
one generation we have lived through 
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a significant phase of a social revo- 
lution. There have been no bullets 
in the streets and no barricades, but 
the change which has occurred since 
1930 in industry, in economics, in 
social thought has been nothing less 
than a revolution. 

To what has happened in this 
field all informed Americans look 
back with considerable satisfaction. 
But the group which can look back 
with particular satisfaction are you 
in the American labor movement. 
You, and those who carried on be- 
fore you, are the ones who dreamed 
most dearly of the change and who 
gave their efforts, and their energy, 
and sometimes their lives, to promote 
it. Indeed on this Labor Day you 
should pause and look to the past 
with satisfaction. The laurels are 
many and they should be carried 
proudly. 

But you should be mindful that 
the change and the manner of the 
change have brought many misun- 
derstandings and some enmity. Mil- 
lions of Americans know little or 
nothing of the American labor move- 
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ment. Many fear it and its influence. 
And of course there are the old ene- 
mies whose attitude is due to reasons 
less worthy than misunderstandings. 
Because these are facts I remind you 
that for some of our people you and 
your local union are the labor move- 
ment. You may be all they know of 
the labor movement, and because of 
this your responsibilities are great. 
What you do for good or for evil 
reflects on the entire labor move- 
ment and makes for it either enemies 
or friends. 


Today organized labor must win 
better understanding, confidence and 
respect among our people generally. 
Its responsibilities to the public 
and to employers must be carefully 
and faithfully executed. Unionism 
must be open and honest. If it must 
fight for its rights, it must also pro- 
test and condemn every violation of 
the rights of others. At the present 
state of progress in the employer- 
employe relationship I believe that 
labor should strive to make very re- 
mote indeed the use of its economic 
strength in industrial disputes. Labor 
must promote responsibility among 
its membership, and a pressing need 
today is the effective discipline of 
those workers whose performance on 
the job falls carelessly short of the 
standards which you, their leaders, 
approve and agree upon. You rep- 
resentatives assembled here in this 
68th Convention of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor carry much of 
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the responsibility of the labor move- 
ment in Connecticut in your hands. 
You must carry it faithfully. 


SERVING Gop 


Now I would leave with you one 
last thought, a thought which has 
troubled me over the years and one 
which time has carried to a convic- 
tion. We are all on earth to serve 
God and some day go back to God. 
Each of us in his own way must 
work out his salvation. It is my con- 
viction that the opportunities of serv- 
ing God, of meriting a reward from 
God are abundantly present to you 
as leaders of organized labor, but 
that far too often these opportunities 
go unrecognized and unused. 

Our Lord told us that the greatest 
commandment is that we love God, 
and that the second great command- 
ment is that we love our neighbors as 
ourselves. He told us that we are all 
brothers under God and that “inas- 
much as you did it to these my least 
brethren you did it also to Me.” He 
told us that if we gave but a cup of 
cold water in His name, our good 
deed would have its reward. But if 
a cup of cold water is worthy of a 
reward, what of the life of service, 
what of the thousands of opportuni- 
ties for service which come to you as 
labor leaders? Of course, you have a 
job to do, but of what tremendous 
personal spiritual value your job can 
be if you fire your purpose with love 
of God and love of your neighbor— 
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helping a poor lad who is in a jam 
on his job and may be on the verge 
of falling into the gutter; cooling the 
hot-head who might disrupt a respon- 
sible and satisfactory company-union 
relationship; working long and hard 
to organize a plant to give employes 
decent conditions of work and wages. 
If the cup of cold water wins a re- 
ward, surely all these services to the 
poor, the needy and the abused will 
win from God a tremendous reward. 

So I encourage you to bring to 
your job this added spiritual motiva- 
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tion. Seize the opportunity to do the 
good turn, to be of service. Do not 
cut the corners, for on the corner cut 
away may be one who suffers, a 
family in need, or a segregated fellow 
human who is our brother in Christ, 
regardless of race, or color, or condi- 
tion of body or wallet. 

May I tell you how pleased I have 
been with the opportunity of being 
with you and encouraging you to 
carry on, giving your best to your 
organization, to the labor movement, 
to your fellow man and to God. 
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Labor’s Functional Role 


Most unions were born as the result of injustice. They had to fight hard to 
win concessions and better living conditions for the worker. It is not surprising 
then that a mentality of struggle and warfare still permeates many of them. In 
some instances they have become specialized groups seeking to obtain specific 
benefits for their members without a coherent philosophy of the larger aspects 
of society and its structure. 

As long as an unrestrained profit-motivation permeates American life, indus- 
trial peace and unity will remain wishful thinking. The next step forward must 
be one that will embody explicit Christian values and ideals. If labor would take 
the initiative and stress its functional role, not only would it solve its own internal 
problems but it would be doing pioneer work in the arduous task of reconstructing 
society in line with the common good, common peace and common happiness.— 
Raymond H. Potvin in Tue Catuotic Mirror, Springfield, Mass., September, 1953. 
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. International Penal Law 
l- 
Pore Pius XII 
ve Address to the Sixth International Congress of Penal Law, October 3, 1953: 


T SEEMS to Us that very rarely has so important and select a group of 

jurists and specialists in the science and practice of law, from the whole 
i, world, been gathered together in the house of the Pope, as that which We 
see assembled around Us today. Our joy in wishing you welcome to Our 
home is all the greater for it. This greeting is addressed to each of you 
individually and to the whole of your Sixth International Congress of Penal 
Law, which during these recent days has been extremely active. We take a 
deep interest in the results of your congress, and We feel Ourselves obliged 
to make some considerations of principle concerning its objectives and 
resolutions. We hope, in so doing, to respond to the wishes expressed from 
among you to Us. 

A peaceful and ordered social life, whether within a national community 
or in the society of nations, is only possible if the juridical norms which 
regulate the living and working together of the members of the society are 
observed. But there are always to be found people who will not keep to 
these norms and who violate the law. Against them society must protect 
itself. Hence derives penal law, which punishes the transgression and, by 
inflicting punishment, leads the transgressor back to the observance of the 
law violated. 

States and peoples have each their own penal law; these laws are made 


" up of multitude of parts; between them there always remains a greater or 
¢ less diversity. But since in our times people easily change their place of 

residence and frequently pass from one state to another, it is desirable that 
in 


at least the most serious crimes should have a sanction everywhere and, 
if possible, of an equal severity, so that the culprits may nowhere be able 


ts to escape or be shielded from the punishment of their crimes. It is an agree- 
ment and reciprocal support of this kind between nations that international 

8 penal law strives to realize. 

st If what We have just said holds good in normal times, its urgency is 

ce particularly evident in time of war or of violent political disturbances, when 

al civil strife breaks out within a state. The offender in political matters up- 

2 sets the order of social life just as much as the offender in common law: 


to neither must be allowed assurance of impunity in his crime. 
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To protect individuals and peoples against injustice and violations of 
the law, by formulating an international penal code, is a lofty aim to the 
attaining of which We wish to contribute by addressing a few words to you. 


I. Importance of the Law 


We will speak first of all of the importance of international penal law, 
as brought out by the experience of the last decades. 

This experience covers two world wars with their repercussions. During 
these changes, both within countries and between one country and another, 
and when totalitarian political regimes were developing without check, 
deeds were done governed only by the law of violence and success. We 
were witnesses then of a cynical attitude, which would be unthinkable in 
normal times, in attaining the end proposed and in neutralizing the enemy, 
who was in general hardly considered as a human being. It was not blind 
natural forces but men who, now in savage passion, now in cold reflec- 
tion, brought unspeakable sufferings, misery and extermination to indi- 
viduals, communities and to whole nations. 

Those who acted thus felt secure, or tried to procure for themselves the 
assurance that no one could ever or in any place call them to account. If 
fortune turned against them, it would be always possible for them to flee 
to a foreign country. Such was the attitude of soul of those who acted as 
criminals themselves, or, presuming on their power, commanded and forced 
others to act, or let them commit evil, even though they could and were 
obliged to restrain them from it. 

All this created among those involved the impression that no law existed, 
of a lack of protection, of being the playthings of an arbitrary will and of 
brute force. But a demand also made itself felt: that all the culprits of 
which We have just spoken, without consideration of persons, should be 
obliged to render account, to suffer the penalty, and that nothing should 
be allowed to save them from the chastisement of their acts, neither success 
nor even the excuse of an “order received from a higher authority.” 

It is the spontaneous human sense of justice that demands a sanction, 
and which perceives that the threat of an universally applicable penalty 
is a guarantee, not to be neglected even though not infallible, against such 
wrongdoing. This sense of justice has, on the whole, found for what con- 
cerns offenses of common law a sufficient expression in the penal code of 
states; to a lesser degree, in the case of political violence within states; and 
hardly at-all, up to the present, for acts of war between states and peoples. 

But a balanced sense of justice is no less clear and imperious in its 
demand for sanctions in the last-mentioned case than in the others, and if it 
is satisfied, it will be equally strong in its restraining force. The certitude, 
confirmed by treaties, that one must render an account—even if the criminal 
act succeeds, even if the offense is committed abroad, even if, after having 
committed it, one flees to a foreign country—this certitude is a guarantee 
not to be underestimated. The consideration of these circumstances is cal- 
culated to make one understand, even at first sight, the importance of an 
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international code of penal law. For, in fact, we are not dealing here with 
the simple demands of human nature and of moral duty, but with working 
out clearly defined coercive juridical norms which, in virtue of formal 
treaties, may become obligatory for the contracting states. 


II. Crimes 


In the second place We shall speak of the categories of crimes which 
will concern international penal law. 

If already the common penal law must apply the principle that it can- 
not take as its object all acts against morality but those only which seriously 
threaten good order in the life of the community, this same principle de- 
serves very particular attention in the construction of an international sys- 
tem of penal law (cfr. St. Thomas of Aquin., Summ. Theol. 1. 2ae., q. 96, 
a.2 and 1). It would be an undertaking doomed before hand to failure to 
try to set up international agreements covering all violations of law, however 
slight. In this matter, attention must be directed only to crimes that are par- 
ticularly serious, even only, We might say, to those which are extremely 
serious. It is only for such crimes that it is possible to establish a umiform 
penal code between states. 

Besides, the choice and definition of the crimes to be punished must be 
based on objective criteria: namely, on the serious nature of certain crimes, 
and on the necessity to take measures precisely against them. In the light 
of these two considerations it is of paramount importance to consider the 
following points: 

1. The value of the good attacked; it should be something of the highest 

importance. 

2. The force of the inclination to violate the good. 

3. The intensity of the evil will which is normally exercised when these 
crimes are committed. 

4. The gravity of the perversion of juridic order, considering the per- 
son who commits the crime; for example, in the case where those 
who should maintain law, themselves break it. 

5. The seriousness of the threat to the juridic order because of extra- 
ordinary circumstances which, on the one hand, increase the danger 
of criminal acts being attempted and, on the other, make them much 
more formidable in their effects. Consider, for example, extraordinary 
situations, such as war or siege. 

With these criteria as a base, a number of cases can be mentioned for 

which international law ought to establish a sanction. 

In the first place, there is the crime of making a modern war which is 
not required by absolute necessity of self-defense, and which brings with it, 
as We can assert without hesitation, unthinkable ruin, suffering and horrors. 
The community of nations must reckon with unprincipled criminals who, 
in order to realize their ambitious plans, are not afraid to unleash total war. 
This is the reason why other countries, if they wish to preserve their very 
existence and their most precious possessions, and unless they are pre- 
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pared to accord free action to international criminals, have no alternative 
but to get ready for the day when they must defend themselves. This right 
to be prepared for self-defense cannot be denied, even in these days, to any 
state. That, however, does not in any way alter the fact that unjust war is 
to be accounted as one of the very gravest crimes which international penal 
law must proscribe, must punish with the heaviest penalties, and the authors 
of which are in every case guilty and liable to the punishment that has been 
agreed upon. 

The world wars through which humanity has lived, and the events 
which have taken place in the totalitarian states, have given rise to many 
other evils, at times even more serious, which a code of international nenal 
law should render impossible, or from which it ought to free the community 
of nations. 

Also, even in a just and necessary war, the wavs of acting which would 
lead to victory are not all defensible in the eyes of those who have an exact 
and reasonable concept of justice. The mass shooting of innocent people 
in reprisal for the fault of an individual is not an act of justice, but an 
injustice, sanctioned indeed by authority. One does not acquire the right to 
execute innocent hostages just because it is looked on as a necessity of war. 
In these last decades we have seen massacres out of racial hatred; the 
horrors and cruelties of concentration camps have been revealed to the 
whole world; we have heard of the “liquidation” by hundreds of thousands 
of “beings not fit to live”; pitiless mass deportations in which the victims 
were delivered up to destitution, often along with their wives and children; 
force used against great numbers of defenseless young girls and women; 
manhunts organized among civilians in order to procure workers, or rather 
slaves for work. 

The administration of justice has in places degenerated into an un- 
limited arbitrariness, whether in the methods of examination, or in the 
sentence, or in the carrying out of the sentence. In order to be revenged on 
one whose actions were perhaps morally irreproachable. thev have not at 
times been ashamed to take action against the members of his family. 

These few examples—you know that many others exist—can suffice to 
show what class of crimes ought to constitute the object of international 
agreements, which could secure effective protection, and which would in- 
dicate clearly the crimes to be proscribed and fix their characteristics with 
juridic precision. 


; Ill. Penalties 


The third point which calls for at least a brief mention concerns the 
penalties to be demanded by international penal law, about which a remark 
of a general nature will suffice. 

It is possible to punish in a way that would hold the penal law up to 
ridicule; but it is also possible to punish in a way that surpasses all reason- 
able measure. In the case where human life is made the object of a criminal 
gamble, where hundreds and thousands are reduced to extreme want and 
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driven to distress, a mere privation of civil rights would be an insult to 
justice. When, on the contrary, the violation of a police regulation, a 
thoughtless word against authority, are punished by the firing squad or by 
forced labor for life, the sense of justice revolts. The fixing of the penalties 
in penal law and their adaptation to the individual case should correspond 
to the gravity of the crimes. 

As a rule the penal law of the various states enumerates the sanctions 
and defines the norms which determine them, or else it leaves this to the 
judge to do. But it will be necessary to try and secure, by international 
agreements, a settlement of these penalties, in such wise that the crimes 
mentioned in the agreements may not be at an advantage anywhere; that is 
to say, that their punishment be not less formidable in one country than 
in another, nor that there be hope of a more lenient judgment before one 
tribunal than before another. It would be impossible to impose such a 
settlement on states by force, but an objective exchange of views would, 
nevertheless, give the hope of attaining agreement bit by bit on essentials. 
There would be no invincible obstacle, except from a political system 
built, itself, on the aforementioned injustices which the international agree- 
ment is to prosecute. Whoever lives by injustice cannot contribute to the 
formulation of law, and he who knows himself to be guilty will not pro- 
pose a law which establishes his guilt and hands him over to justice. This 
circumstance explains in some degree what happened when recognition 
was sought for “The Rights of Man,” although there are other difficulties 
which proceed from entirely different causes. 


IV. Juridical Guarantees 


We will speak, in the fourth place, of juridical guarantees, of which 
there is question on several occasions in the program of your Congress. 

The function of law, its dignity and the sentiment of equity natural] to 
man all demand that from first to last punitive action should be based, not 
on arbitrary will and passion, but on clear and firm juridical rules. That 
means, first of all, that there is a judicial trial—at least summary, if there 
is danger in delay—and that the trial be not by-passed, in reaction against 
the offense, and justice thus presented with an accomplished fact. To 
avenge a bomb thrown by an unknown hand by machine-gunning the 
passers-by who happen to be in the road is not a legal way of acting. 

The very first step in the punitive action, the arrest, must not be done 
wantonly, but must respect juridical norms. It is not admissible that even 
the most irreproachable citizen might be able to be arrested arbitrarily and 
disappear without a word into prison. To send someone into a concentration 
camp and keep him there, without any regular trial, is a mockery of the law. 

The judicial investigation must exclude physical and psychic torturs 
and narcoanalysis; first of all, because these methods violate a natural 
right, even if the accused is really guilty, and, secondly, because they too 
often give erroneous results. It is not unusual for them to end in the pre- 
cise confessions desired by the court, and in the ruin of the accused, not 
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because the latter is guilty in fact, but because his physical and psychic 
energy is exhausted, and he is ready to make all the declarations required. 
“Rather prison and death than such physical and psychic torture!” We 
find abundant proof of this state of things in the spectacular trials well 
known to all of us, with their confessions, self-accusations and demands 
for pitiless chastisement. 

It is about 1100 years since the great Pope Nicolas I, in the year 866, 
replied in the following manner to the question of a nation which had just 
come into contact with Christianity (Nicolai primi responsa ad consulta 
Bulgarorum, cap. LXXXVI, 13 Nov., 866—Mon. Germ. hist., Epp. tom. 
VI, p. 595): 

If a thief or a bandit is caught, and denies what is imputed to him, you say 
among you that the judge should beat him on the head with blows and pierce his 
sides with iron spikes, until he speaks the truth. That, neither divine nor human 
law admits: the confession must not be forced, but spontaneous; it must not be 
extorted, but voluntary; lastly, if it happens that, after having inflicted these suffer- 
ings, you discover absolutely nothing concerning that with which you have charged 
the accused, are you not ashamed then at least, and do you not recognize how 
impious your judgment was? Likewise, if the accused, unable to bear such tor- 
tures, admits to crimes which he has not committed, who, I ask you, has the 
responsibility for such an impiety? Is it not he who forced him to such a deceitful 
confession? Furthermore, if some one utters with his lips what is not in his mind, 
it is well known that he is not confessing, he is merely speaking. Put away these 
things, then, and hate from the bottom of your heart what heretofore you have had 
the folly to practice; in truth, what fruit did you then draw from that of which 
you are now ashamed? 

Who would not wish that, during the long interval passed since then, 
justice had never departed from this rule! That it should be necessary 
today to recall this warning, given 1100 years ago, is a sad sign of the 
aberrations of judicial practice in the twentieth century. 


FREEDOM FOR THE DEFENSE 


Among the safeguards of the judicial action is also reckoned the freedom 
of the accused to defend himself, truly, and not just for form. Both he and 
his counsel must be permitted to submit to the court all that speaks in his 
favor. It cannot be allowed that the defense may only put forward what is 
acceptable to the court and to a biased justice. 

An essential factor of the safeguards of the law is the impartial com- 
position of the court of justice. The judge may not be biased, either per- 
sonally or for the state. A judge who has a true sense of justice will himself 
renounce _the exercise of his jurisdiction in a case in which he would con- 
sider himself to be an interested party. The “popular tribunals” which, 
in the totalitarian states, were composed entirely of members of the party 
offered no juridical guarantee. 

The impartiality of the college of judges should also be assured, and 
especially when international relations are involved in the penal process. 
In such a case it may be necessary to have recourse to an international 
tribunal, or at least to be able to appeal from a national to an international 
one. One who is outside the quarrel feels there is something wrong when, 
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at the end of hostilities, he sees the conqueror judge the conquered for 
crimes of war, when the conqueror himself has been guilty of similar deeds 
towards the conquered. 

The conquered may undoubtedly be guilty; their judges may have a 
clear sense of justice and the desire to be entirely objective; nevertheless, 
in such a case, the interest of the law, the confidence which the sentence is 
to command, will often require that neutral judges be added to the tribunal, 
and that the decisive majority depends on them. The neutral judge should 
not then consider that it is his duty to acquit the accused; he should apply 
law as it exists, and regulate his actions according to it. 

But the afore-mentioned addition of neutral judges gives the parties 
immediately concerned, the disinterested third party and world opinion a 
greater certitude that “right” will prevail in the decision. It undoubtedly 
constitutes a certain limitation of private sovereignty, but this limitation 
is more than compensated for by the increase in prestige of, and by the 
— regard and confidence for, the judicial decisions of the state which 
acts thus. 


DeEciwinc CULPABILITY 


Among the safeguards demanded by the law there is none, perhaps, 
more important or more difficult to secure than deciding culpability. It 
should be an unassailable principle of penal Jaw that the “penalty” in the 
juridical sense always presupposes a “fault.” The simple relation of cause 
to effect does not merit to be considered as a juridical principle, sufficient 
in itself. This assertion does not in any way undermine the law. In the 
crime committed with an evil intention, the principle of causality is fully 
verified; the result—the “effectu secuto” of Canon Law—may. in fact, be 
required in order to be sure that a crime was really committed. But in penal 
law, causality and the resultant effect are only imputable if accompanied 
by culpability. 

Here the judge meets with difficulties, even with great difficulties, to 
resolve which a conscientious examination of the subjective element is 
necessary. Did the author of the offense sufficiently know the illegality of 
his action? Was his decision to do it substantially free? In answering these 
questions one will be helped by the presumptions allowed for by the law. If 
it is impossible to establish the guilt with moral certitude, one will abide 
by the principle that “in doubt the presumption is in favor of the accused.” 

All this is already to be found in the simple criminal case. But the 
numerous trials of the war, and after the war up to our own day, have 
given the question a particular character. The judge had, and still has to 
study the case of those who have commanded others to commit a crime, or 
who have not prevented it when they could and should have done so. More 
often still there arises the question of the guilt of those who have only acted 
on the orders of their leaders, or were even forced to act under the threat 
of the direst punishments and even death. Very often, in these trials, the 
accused have pleaded the circumstance that they were only acting on 
“orders from above.” 
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Would it be possible to secure by internationa] agreements that leaders, 
on the one hand, be rendered juridically incapable of ordering crimes, and 
punishable before the law if they do so; on the other, that subordinates be 
dispensed from executing such orders, and punishable in the law if they 
obey them? Would it be possible to suppress by international agreements 
the juridical contradiction by which an inferior’s property and life are 
threatened if he does not obey, and by which, if he obeys, he has to fear 
that at the end of hostilities the injured party, if he gains the victory, will 
hand him over to justice as a “war criminal”? 

The moral principle in such cases is absolutely clear: no higher authority 
can validly command an immoral act; there exists no right, no obligation, 
no permission to accomplish an act, evil in itself, even if it is ordered, and 
even if the refusal to do the action involves the worst personal damages. 
This moral principle is not under discussion here. We are interested for 
the moment in putting an end to the juridical contradiction which We 
have mentioned by establishing, through international agreements, positive 
juridical rules, well defined and recognized by the contracting states as 
binding. 

The same need for an international settlement exists for the principle of 
collective guilt, so often used and applied during recent decades, about 
which the judge had often to decide when determining the culpability of 
the accused, and which more often has served to justify administrative 
measures. States and tribunals which found in collective guilt a justification 
for their pretensions and maneuvers invoked the theory and applied it as a 
rule of action. Their opponents questioned its validity and even considered 
it unacceptable in any order of things established by man alone, because 
tainted with contradiction in itself and from the juridical point of view. 

But here again, the ethical and philosophical problem of purely collective 
guilt is not at stake for the moment. We are concerned rather with finding 
and fixing a practical juridical formula to be adopted in case of conflict, 
and especially of international conflict, when collective guilt can be of de- 
cisive importance for determining culpability, and has been more than once. 
The safeguard of a regular juridical trial demands that in this conjune- 
ture the action of governments and of courts should be secured against 
arbitrariness and purely personal opinion, and be solidly founded in clear 
juridical rules: a foundation which corresponds to sane reason and to the 
universal sentiment of justice, and at the service of which the contracting 
governments may be able to put their authority and their power of coercion. 


V. Foundations of Penal Law 
To conclude We wish to say a word concerning some of the founda- 
tions of penal law: 


1. The establishment of any positive law presupposes a series of fun- 
damental needs existing in the nature of things. 


2. The penal law must be built on man, considered as a personal, free 
being. 
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3. Only a person who is guilty and responsible to a higher authority 
may be punished. 

4. The penalty and its application are in the last analysis postulates of 
the juridic order. 


JURIDICAL PosITIVISM 


1. The law is ultimately founded on the stable and immutable nature 
of things. Wherever there are men and nations gathered in communities 
with laws, are they not precisely human beings with a nature which is 
essentially the same? The needs which derive from that nature are the 
guide-rules of law. However different the formulation given to these needs 
in positive law, according to various times and places or varying degrees 
of development and culture, their central kernel is always the same, because 
it is the expression of man’s nature. Those needs are, as it were, the dead 
point of a pendulum. Positive law swings beyond the dead point, now on 
one side, now on the other; but whether it likes it or not, the pendulum 
always returns to the dead point fixed by nature. It is of little consequence 
whether these needs of nature are called “law,” “ethical norms,” or “postu- 
lates of nature.” The fact is that they exist; that they have not been ir 
vented by man’s caprice; that they are really rooted in the nature whick 
man himself did not fashion; that they are therefore to be found every- 
where; and, consequently, all public law and all law of nations find in 
our common human nature a clear, solid and durable foundation. 

It follows from this that any kind of extreme juridical positivism can- 
not be justified in reason. This positivism is expressed in the principle: 
“The law is whatever is established as such by the legislative power in the 
national or international community, and nothing but that, quite inde- 
pendently of any fundamental need of reason or nature.” If one urges that 
principle, there is nothing to prevent a logical or moral contradiction; that 
unbridled passion, the whim and brutal violence of a tyrant and criminal 
might become the law of what is right. History, unfortunately, furnishes 
many examples of this possibility become reality. If, on the contrary, 
juridical positivism is so understood that, while recognizing fully those 
fundamental needs of nature, the term “law” is only used for laws formu- 
lated by the legislature, then many may consider this use of the word 
inexact; but, nevertheless, it offers a common basis for the construction 
of an international law founded on the ontological order. 


Man, A PERSONAL BEING 


2. There is an essential difference between the juridical and the physical 
order of things. In the physical order, nature works automatically; not so 
in the juridical order, where man’s personal decision must intervene, in 
conforming his conduct to the order established by law. “Man is the arbiter 
of each of his personal acts” is a phrase that expresses an ineradicable 
human conviction. Men will never admit that what is called the autonomy 
of the will is only a tissue of internal and external forces. 

There is much talk today of security measures destined to replace the 
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punishment for the crime or to accompany it, of heredity, of natural dis- 
positions, of education, of the extensive influence of the instincts at work 
in the depths of the unconscious or subconscious. Although such considera- 
tions may lead to useful conclusions, let us not gloss over the plain fact 
that man is a personal being, endowed with intelligence and free will, who 
decides finally himself what he will do or not do. This does not mean 
that he is free from every internal or external influence, from every incli- 
nation and attraction; nor does it mean that he has not to struggle to keep 
the right path, daily to fight a difficult battle against instinctive, and 
perhaps unhealthy, urges. But it does mean that, despite all the obstacles, 
the normal man can and must assert his will; and it is the normal man who 
must serve as the rule for society and law. 

Penal law would have no sense if it did not take into consideration this 
aspect of man, but penal law makes complete sense because this aspect is 
true. And since this aspect of man, personal and free, is a conviction of 
humanity, the effort to establish a uniform penal code has a solid basis. 


GUILT 


3. A third presupposition of penal justice is the factor of guilt. It is 
this which ultimately distinguishes justice properly so called from adminis- 
trative measures of security. By it the penal juridical order is guaranteed 
against all arbitrariness, and safeguards for the accused are defined and 
assured. 

Penal law is a reaction of the juridical order against the delinquent; 
it presupposes a causal relationship between the latter and the former. But 
this causal relationship must be established by a delinquent who is culpable. 

The importance of culpability, of its presuppositions and its effects in 
law, demands, especially on the part of the judge, a profound knowledge 
of the psychological and juridical process at its origin. Only on this con- 
dition will the judge be spared the painful incertitude which weighs on 
the doctor, who is obliged to take a decision, but who can make no certain 
diagnosis according to the symptoms of the sickness because he does not 
perceive their internal connection. 

At the moment of the crime, the delinquent has before his eyes the 
prohibition imposed by juridical order. He is conscious of it and of the 
obligation it imposes. But, nevertheless, he decides against his conscience, 
and to carry out his decision commits the external crime. That is the out- 
line of a culpable violation of the law. By reason of this psychological 
process the action is attributed to its author as its cause. He is guilty of 
it because his decision was conscious; the order is violated and its guardian, 
the state, demands an account of him; he falls under the penalties fixed 
by the law and imposed by the judge. The many influences exercised on 
the acts of intelligence and will, that is to say, on the two factors which 
are the essential constitutive elements of culpability, do not fundamentally 
alter this process, however great their importance in determining the gravity 
of the guilt. 

The outline sketched above is always valid, because it is taken from 
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the nature of man, and from the nature of a culpable decision. It provides 
a common basis for international discussions, and may be of use in the 
formulation of juridical rules to be incorporated in an international 
agreement. 

The deep knowledge of these difficult questions also prevents the science 
of penal law from digressing into mere casuistry, and, on the other hand, 
it directs it in the use of that casuistry necessary in practice, and thus 
justifiable. 

If, however, men refuse to base penal law on culpability as an essential 
element, it will be difficult to create a true penal law and to reach an agree- 
ment in international discussions. 


PUNISHMENT 


4. It remains to say a word about the ultimate meaning of punishment. 
Most modern theories of penal law explain punishment and justify it in the 
last resort as a protective measure, that is, a defense of the community 
against crimes being attempted, and at the same time, as an effort to lead 
the culprit back to observance of the law. In these theories, punishment 
may indeed include sanctions in the form of a diminution of certain advan- 
tages guaranteed by the law, in order to teach the culprit to live honestly; 
but they fail to consider expiation of the crime committed, which itself is 
a sanction on the violation of the law, as the most important function of 
the punishment. 

It may be permitted to a theory, to a juridical school, to national or 
international penal legislation to define punishment philosophically in the 
way in which they understand it, in conformity with their juridical system, 
provided that they respect the considerations developed above concerning 
the nature of man and the essence of guilt. 

But from another point of view, and indeed a higher one, one may ask 
if the modern conception is fully adequate to explain punishment. The pro- 
tection of the community against crimes and criminals must be ensured, 
but the final purpose of punishment must be sought on a higher plane. 


The essence of the culpable act is the free opposition to a law recognized 
as binding. It is the rupture and deliberate violation of just order. Once 
done, it is impossible to recall. Nevertheless, in so far as it is possible to 
make satisfaction for the order violated, that should be done. For this is 
a fundamental exigency of “justice,” whose role in morality is to maintain 
the existing equilibrium, if it is just, and to restore the balance, when 
upset. It demands that by punishment the person responsible be forcibly 
brought to order. And the fulfillment of this demand proclaims the absolute 
supremacy of good over evil; right triumphs sovereignly over wrong. 

Let us take the last step: In the metaphysical order, the punishment 
is a consequence of our dependence on the supreme Will, a dependence 
which is inscribed indelibly on our created nature. If it is ever necessary 
to repress the revolt of a free being and reestablish the broken order, then 
it is surely here when the supreme Judge and His justice demand it. The 
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victim of an injustice may freely renounce his claim to reparation, but as 
far as justice is concerned it is always assured to him. 


This more profound understanding of punishment gives no less impor- 
tance to the function of protection, stressed today, but it goes more to the 
heart of the matter. For it is concerned, not immediately with protecting 
the goods ensured by the law, but the very law itself. There is nothing 
more necessary for the national or international community than respect 
for the majesty of the law and the salutary thought that the law is also 
sacred and protected, so that whoever breaks it is punishable and will be 
punished. 


These reflections help to a better appreciation of another age, which 
some regard as outmoded, which distinguished between medicinal punish- 
ment—poenae medicinales—and vindicative punishment—poenae vindica- 
tivae. In vindicative punishment the function of expiation is to the fore; 
the function of protection is comprised in both types of punishment. Canon 
Law, as you know, still maintains the distinction, which attitude is founded 
on the convictions already detailed. Only it gives full meaning to the well 
known word of the Apostle in the Epistle to the Romans: “Non enim sine 
causa gladium portat; ... vindex in iram ei qui malum agit” (Rom. 13, 4). 
(“It is not for nothing that he bears the Sword: he is God’s minister still, 
to inflict punishment on the wrong-doer.”) Here it is expiation which is 
brought out. 


Finally, it is only the expiatory function which gives the key to the 
last Judgment of the Creator Himself, Who “renders to everyone according 
to his works,” as both Testaments often repeat (cf. especially Matt. 16, 27: 
Rom. 2, 6). The function of protection disappears completely in the after- 
life. The Omnipotent and All-Knowing Creator can always prevent the 
repetition of a crime by the interior moral conversion of the delinquent. 
But the supreme Judge, in His last judgment, applies uniquely the principle 
of retribution. This, then, must be of great importance. 


Whether or not, as We have said, one leaves to theory and practice 
the duty of defining the role of punishment in the narrower modern sense, 
or in the other broader one, it is possible for collaboration in either case, 
and one can look forward to the creation of an international penal code. 
But do not refuse to consider this ultimate reason for punishment merely 
because it does not seem likely to produce immediate practical results. 


Our elucidations have followed the line of contact between law and 
its metaphysical foundations. We will be happy if thereby We have contri- 
buted something at least to the labors of your Congress for the protection 
and defense of man against crime and the ravages of injustice. 

We will conclude by wishing all success on your efforts to construct 
a sane international penal code for the advantage of society, of the Church 
and of the community of nations. 


May the Goodness and Mercy of God Almighty give you as a pledge 
of it His blessing. 








“ 





Arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski 
Pore Pius XII 


Address to diplomatic representatives accredited to the Holy See who 
visited His Holiness to protest in the names of their governments the impris- 
onment of the Primate of Poland, November 19, 1953. The Hon. Joseph P. 


Walshe, Irish Ambassador to the Vatican, spoke in the name of all the 
diplomats. 


Mr. Ambassador: 


Since the occurrence of the sad happenings which have prompted your 
present act, We have received, and are still receiving, from all sides testi- 
monies of that solidarity whose motives you have just recalled and sum- 
marized in a few words. Filled, therefore, with great emotion, We welcome 
you here, together with the illustrious members of the diplomatic corps 
accredited to Us, who have authorized you to be their spokesman; and We 
thank you for having desired on this occasion to afford Us a precious 
consolation. 

The harassment inflicted upon the most worthy Cardinal Wyszynski 
opens a new wound in Our heart, that, namely, of seeing yet another step 
taken, after so many others, on that sorrowful way which the valiant Polish 
nation has been walking for several years. 

During the course of a history rich in high deeds, containing numerous 
pages illuminated by the purest heroism, that nation has often had the 
opportunity of showing how ardently she elings to the Faith which she first 
received now nearly a thousand years ago, at the time she began to acquire 
self-awareness, and from which nothing has ever since succeeded in 
separating her. 

The experience of centuries proves it: true religious convictions and 
love of fatherland penetrate to the innermost depths of the soul of man, 
permeate its most intimate fibres and are counted amongst its most precious 
possessions. Far from being opposed, or even from being mutually discor- 
dant, these two sentiments draw from their reciprocal support unsuspected 
vigor. Moreover, do they not correspond to the most imperative and most 
natural exigencies of man, assuring his perfection and harmonious growth, 
both individual and collective, through respect for legitimate authority and 
international law? 

In addition to love for their country, the Polish people have always 
cherished an unflinching fidelity to the person of the Roman Pontiff. and 
they have found therein the strength that helps them valiantly to defend 
their existence. We referred to this in 1944 when receiving representatives 
of the Polish Army who had come in the name of their fellow countrymen 
to offer Us the filial homage of “ever-faithful” Poland. We repeated it in 
Our letter of September 1, 1951, addressed to the Hierarchy and people of 
Poland; and, today as then, We vividly recall to Our mind Our recollection 
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—now beclouded by sorrow and anxiety—of that meeting in which the 
Archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw reaffirmed to Us the unshakable 
fidelity of Poland to the tradition which binds it to the Holy See. 

It is not to be wondered at that he who had taken upon himself the task 
of safeguarding the most sacrosanct values of his people should become the 
principal victim of those who hope, by striking the leader, to deliver the 
decisive blow that will put an end to a tenacious resistance. 

For this reason We have received with gratitude your protest against 
an act which violates, not merely the rights of one man, but also those of an 
entire people, and which tends to eradicate from its conscience fundamental 
convictions. 

Who is there who does not feel himself menaced by this renewed attack 
against the dignity of man? The nations which you represent are striving to 
safeguard those imprescriptible rights which alone make possible a social 
life worthy of that name. Their moral support will not fail, We feel sure, 
to sustain and encourage those who are valiantly bearing up under such 
grave attacks on their religious and political freedom, and who will find in 
their help new and powerful motives for hope. 

The gravity of these present evils should cause no one to lose trust in a 
more promising future. Truth and justice are not merely words. They have 
the very power of God Most High, Who is their Sponsor and has constituted 
Himself their Defender and Who, in maintaining them, despite appearances, 
instills in the hearts of His children the certitude of the final triumph of 
peace in mutual esteem among peoples and generous agreement among 
those of good-will. 

May Almighty God vouchsafe to you personally and to your respective 
countries to see the dawn of this day which all long for, and for which many 
are unhesitatingly offering today their sufferings and their lives. 


Lazy Citizens 


The political lethargy of Negroes is really discouraging. For years Negroes 
in the North have been vociferously agitating for the ballot for their cousins in 
the South, while neglecting to vote in their own home districts. Still, some colored 
politicians advise Negroes to stay away from the polls if they do not wholly ap- 
prove of some candidate. It is difficult to imagine a lower descent into absurdity. 

It is this political indolence, on the part of both white and colored citizens, 
that weakens the moral fibre of a nation and prepares it for dictatorship; not & 
swarm of bureaucrats or a pestilence of global planners. So long as the citizens 
are alert, the bureaucrats will be kept well in hand. A dictatorship, as Chesterton 
says, “is merely a tired democracy, in which the citizens, growing weary of vigi- 
lance, appoint a single sentinel to watch the city while the people sleep.”— 
Theophilus Lewis in INTERRACIAL Review, New York, N.Y., September, 1952. 
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Function of Bankers 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to delegates attending the International Congress on 
Credit Questions, October 24, 1951. 


y OUR conduct, of which We are well aware, is a convincing proof of 
the lofty conception you have of your profession and your role. 
Above intelligent handling of funds, above even the mere financial 
interest of your banks and their clients, you place moral and social utility. 
You mark the border or, to be more exact, the crossroads where capital, 
ideas and labor encounter each other. 

When those who fish in troubled waters stress and exaggerate oppo- 
sition (between capital, ideas and labor), your task consists in putting them 
in touch with one another, in making them useful one to the other. Espe- 
cially in what concerns credit, the chief object of your International Con- 
gress, you are councillors more than executives or agents of banking 
operations. 

How much capital is lost through waste and luxury, through selfish 
and dull enjoyment, or accumulates and lies dormant without being turned 
to profit! There will always be egoists and self-seekers; there will always 
be misers and those who are short-sightedly timid. Their number could 
be considerably reduced if one could interest those who have money in 
using their funds wisely and profitably, be they great or small. It is largely 
due to this lack of interest that money lies dormant. You can remedy this 
to a great extent by making ordinary depositors collaborators, either as 
bond or share-holders, in undertakings whose launching and thriving would 
be of great benefit to the community, such as industrial activities, agri- 
cultural production, public works, or the construction of houses for workers, 
educational or cultural institutions, welfare or social service. 

Boards of directors have been greatly criticized. Such criticism is justifi- 
able insofar as the members of these boards envisage nothing but excessive 
increase of dividends. If, on the contrary, they have at heart the wise and 
healthy handling of capital, then, by doing this alone, they are performing 
a social activity of the first order. They are assuming an intense, moral 
and psychological task that is much different from the simple impersonal 
transactions at the desk or counter. Who knows, perhaps one day for such 
transactions some inventor will so perfect adding machines, these mechani- 
cal or electric brains, that the client will have nothing to do but press 
a button in order to carry out all the business that brings him to the bank. 
But what machine, however ingenious, what system, however smart, can ever 
take the place of the banker, the manager of a house of credit, who studies 
the client, explains to him, and makes him aware of, what may interest 
him in order to direct his cooperation, enabling him to follow intelligently 
the fortunes of the undertaking he supports? Does this not constitute a 
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social] and moral activity of the greatest value, an activity that brings the 
most fruitful results? 


In spite of everything, the investor wants an assurance that he will not 
lose the money he has subscribed. Without risking the honest return due 
on his investment, he also desires to make it a source of benefit for others 
and for society. This supposes, of course, that the undertaking merits his 
participation and that it is, essentially, of a nature to interest him because 
of its being in harmony with his personal disposition and taste. Here, then, 
is another aspect of your role. 


A young inventor, a man with initiative, a benefactor of humanity comes 
to you for a loan. You must study him in order not to put the trusting lender 
into the hands of a utopian or crook, in order to avoid the risk of sending 
away a deserving borrower capable of giving immense services but merely 
lacking the necessary funds for carrying them out. You must weigh his 
worth, understand his projects and plans. help him if needs be with counsels 
and suggestions to prevent his acting imprudently, to make his idea more 
practical, to find out to whom to send and recommend him for a loan. 


How many geniuses, how many intelligent, generous and active men 
die in misery. discouraged, survived only by their ideas—ideas which men 
more clever than they will exploit for their own profit? And then, there are 
all those people put into temporary difficulties through a bad year, a poor 
harvest. losses caused by war or revolution, sickness, or some other unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable circumstance in which they are not at fault. Through 
a loan such men can rise again, set about working and, in time, pay off 
a debt. What material help, what moral comfort you could give to 
all these! 


After what We have said, it seems superfluous to speak of the immediate 
result of the meeting of capital and ideas. In proportion to the importance 
of the capital and the practical value of the idea, the labor crisis will be 
more or less slowed up. The conscientious and hard-working laborer will 
find employment more easily; the growth of production will progressively, 
though perhaps slowly, lead toward an economic balance; the manv incon- 
veniences and disorders, deplorably resulting from strikes, will be lessened 
for the greater good of a healthy domestic, social and moral life. To a cer- 
tain degree, however modest, the saving of money will become possible for 
a greater number of people, bringing with it all the many various advantages 
of which We spoke in an address on this subject on December 3, 1950.1 


The proud knowledge of partaking in so great a work of reconstruction 
must be an encouragement to you in the midst of your difficulties, worries 
and even opposition which, especially in times such as the present, cannot 
be lacking. 

As for Us, gentlemen, We express Our deep appreciation of your work 
and the spirit directing it. And from Our whole heart We ask God to 
shower His graces on your labors, yourselves and your families. 





1 See Catholic Mind, Vol. XLIX, No. 1061 (May, 1951), pp. 330-331. 








Dignity of Man 


Annual Statement of the U.S. Hierarchy, November 21, 1953. 


VERY man knows instinctively that 

he is, somehow, a superior being. 
He knows he is superior to the land he 
tills, the machine he operates or the 
animals which are at his service. Even 
when unable to define this superiority 
in terms of “honor and dignity,” if a 
man enjoys the fruits of his nobility, he 
iscontent and accepts that status as his 
due; lacking honor and dignity for any 
cause, a man is restless, depressed, even 
tebellious because something proper 
tohim, as a man, is withheld or denied. 

The Catholic Church has always 
taught and defended the natural dignity 
of every human being. She has preached 
the burden of individual responsibility 
and has insisted upon the importance 
of personal conscience. She has re- 
minded mankind that there is a great 
division between “things” and “men.” 
She has never forgotten that “things” 
were made for men and that “men” 
were made for God. 

In thus holding up a mirror to men 
that they may see their own greatness 
ad realize their personal dignity, the 
Catholic Church has taught that man’s 
tue honor is from God, has been en- 
hanced spiritually by Divine grace and 
is preserved without degradation only 
when the honor and dignity of God 
Himself are first maintained. 

Often in times past men have failed 
to live up to the honor of their state. 

ey have degraded their dignity in 
many ways. But always until now, vio- 
lence and vice, injustice and oppres- 
sion or any other assaults on human 
dignity were recognized as abomina- 
tions and were so abhorred. 

It has remained for our day to at- 
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tempt to disregard human personality 
and to fortify such disregard with the 
force of legislation or the approbation 
of custom, as if a man were only a 
“thing.” The present has been described 
as a rationally established inhumanity 
working with all the expedients of ad- 
ministrative and mechanical techniques. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his 1952 Christmas allocution, gave 
warning of the attempted mechaniza- 
tion of mankind and protested the strip- 
ping of personality from men by legal 
or social devices. The Bishops of the 
United States, conscious of the growing 
depersonalization of man, reaffirm 
man’s essential dignity and reassert the 
rights which flow from it. 


TruE Roots oF Human Dicnity 


Man’s essential worth derives from a 
threefold source: from the fact of his 
creation, from the mode of his existence 
and from the nobility of his destiny. 

The mere fact that any creature ex- 
ists at all requires the creative and sus- 
taining power of God. When God exer- 
cises this power to summon any pos 
sible reality into actual existence. that 
reality is thereby sealed with value 
from within. Such a dignity man shares 
with the animal and material world 
around him. 

But his special type of existence con- 
fers on man a special claim to honor. 
Though immersed in a universe of fleet- 
ing and random sensations, he is en- 
dowed with an intellect able to pierce 
the flux of passing images and discover 
beneath them enduring patterns of 
truth. Though subjected to the pres- 
sures of his environment, and a prey to 
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unthinking appetites, he is endowed 
with a self-determining will capable of 
choosing wisely within the framework 
of law. 

Intellect and will, then, are man’s 
distinctive adornments. It is their dis- 
tinctive role to allow a finite creature to 
grasp truth consciously and to choose 
goodness freely, and thus to mirror the 
Infinite Creator, Who is conscious Truth 
and absolute Goodness. 

Man’s natural honor, however, has 
been enhanced by grace, conferred at 
creation, lost through sin, but restored 
through the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. When the Son of God took hu- 
man flesh as an instrument of salvation, 
all human flesh was honored by His 
association with it. Through His death 
and resurrection Christ demonstrated 
the role and destiny, the honor and dig- 
nity of every man for whom He lived 
and suffered. 

Since those days of Christ on earth, 
no man lives by his body alone, nor by 
the natural powers of his soul alone; 
every man is sanctified, made holy, 
made more worthy and more honorable 
by the enjoyment of the special spirit- 
ual life which flows from the Cross, or 
by the possibility that this life will one 
day be his, to raise him above the lim- 
itations of nature, to honor him in un- 
ending union with the God Who be- 
came man. 

Such is the triple fountain of man’s 
dignity. To the extent these truths cease 
to energize the sense of reverence in 
every man; assaults upon the majesty 
of the human person must increase and 
intensify. Heedless that his nature has 
God for its origin and destiny, and rea- 
son and revelation for its divinely com- 
missioned guide, man will do what no 
other creature can—he will deny his 
true nature and will destroy all that is 
good within himself. 
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Man’s DIGNITY AND THE Bopy 


Such a process of degradation is 
viciously at work in our own country, 
where the deification of the flesh con- 
tinues to enlist new devotees. Through 
its liturgy of advertisement, entertain- 
ment and literature, this cult bids fair 
to corrode our national sense of de- 
cency. 

When reason abdicates its sovereignty 
over bodily energies, their purpose is 
destroyed; and, by a sort of instinctive 
vengeance, they themselves become de- 
stroyers. Like wild animals, these en- 
ergies are hard to tame, and remain 
dangerous even when tamed. But what- 
ever lawful use an animal may serve, 
it is not wisdom for man to accept as 
his master the lion who seeks to devour 
him. 

The Catholic Church, however, has 
never failed to accord the human body 
an immense measure of honor. She 
affirms that it was originally created by 
God; in one instance actually assumed 
by Him; in every instance meant to be 
on earth His special temple, and des- 
tined eventually to rejoin the soul in 
His Beatific Presence. 

Whatever is uncompromising in her 
teaching about the body stems from her 
realism on two points: the body, though 
good, is not the highest good; and the 
undisciplined body is notoriously bad. 

Other sacrileges against personality 
flow from errors less crude perhaps, but 
hardly less injurious. Such are some 
prevailing misceptions about society, 
economics, labor and education. 


Man’s Dienity AND SOCIETY 


The practical social theory of the last 
century enthroned the individual but 
not the person. An individual can be & 
thing: as for instance an individual 
tree; but in virtue of his rational soul, 
a person is more than a thing. Yet the 
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depersonalized view of man gained as- 
cendency, and generated a_ society 
which was a crisscross of individual 
egotism, and in which each man sought 
his own. 

Against this error our century has 
seen a reaction which has sought to 
overcome the isolation of man from 
man by imposing upon rebellious in- 
dividuals a pattern of compulsory and 
al-embracing state organization, with 
ulimited power in the hands of civil 
government. Hence socialism in its 
various guises has appeared as forcible 
organization imposed upon the confu- 
sion which resulted from false concepts 
of human freedom. 

The Christian concept of man, how- 
ever, is that he is both personal and 
social. As a person he has rights inde- 
pendent of the state; as a member of 
society he has social obligations. Par- 
ents and society contribute to the mak- 
ing of a man, hence man is indebted 
to the social order. At the same time, 
since his soul comes not from society 
but from God, a man has rights which 
no society may violate. 

The state is a creature of man, but 
man is a creature of God; hence the 
state exists for man, not man for the 
state. 


Man’s Dicnity AND LIBERTY 


The Christian view, then, avoids the 
opposing extremes of individualism and 
collectivism, both of which are ground- 
ed on false concepts of liberty—either 
the unfettered liberty of individualism, 
which gives the “individual” the right 
to ignore society; or the unfettered 
liberty of dictatorship, which gives the 
government the right to ignore the per- 
son by absorbing him into a race or 
class, thus destroying his freedom of 
choice. 

The false liberty of individualism 
wrecks society by defining freedom as 
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individual license; the false liberty of 
dictatorship wrecks humanity by de- 
fining freedom as the right of the dic- 
tator to nullify the person—a right 
which he claims to derive from social 
necessity. 

Concerning the results of such false 
notions of liberty, Leo XIII issued these 
warnings: 

“The true liberty of human society 
does not consist in every man doing 
what he pleases, for this would simply 
end in turmoil and confusion, and bring 
on the overthrow of the state . . . like- 
wise, liberty does not consist in the 
power of those in authority to lay un- 
reasonable and capricious demands up- 
on their subjects, a course which would 
be equally criminal, and would lead to 
the ruin of the commonwealth.” 

Liberty in political life may be de- 
scribed as the condition in which the 
individual finds himself unhampered in 
the discharge of his duties and in the 
exercise of his rights. 

Liberty, however, is something more 
than a political phenomenon as some 
disciples of free enterprise maintain. 
It is something more mature than that 
dream of rights without responsibilities 
which historic liberalism envisioned; it 
is certainly different from that terror- 
ism of responsibilities without rights 
which Communism imposes. 

It is something wiser than free 
thought, and something freer than dic- 
tated thought. For freedom has its roots 
in man’s spiritual nature. It does not 
arise out of any social organization, or 
any constitution, or any party, but out 
of the soul of man. 

Hence to the whole tradition of the 
Western world, liberty does not come 
essentially from improved conditions of 
living, either political or economic, but 
is rather the spring out of which better 
conditions must flow. free spirit 
creates free institutions; a slave spirit 
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permits the creation of tyrannical ones. 


Man’s Dicnity AND ECONOMICS 


Closely connected with freedom and 
human dignity is the right of private 
property. 

On the question of private property 
the aforementioned misconceptions of 
liberty beget two other extremes: first 
the belief that a man’s right to property 
is absolute, and that he may do with it 
what he pleases, without regard for 
the moral law or social justice; and, 
secondly, the reactionary error of Com- 
munism, which denies all personal 
rights and lodges all property in the 
hands of the state. 

The Christian position maintains that 
the right to property is personal, while 
the use of property is also social. Un- 
restrained capitalism makes its mistake 
by divorcing property rights from social 
use; Communism hits wide of the mark 
by considering social use apart from 
personal rights. 

Much of our economic restlessness, 
however, is the festering of man’s 
wounded dignity. Karl Marx himself 
was perceptive enough to see that “dem- 
ocracy is based on the principle of the 
sovereign worth of the _ individual, 
which, in turn. is based on the dream of 
Christianity that man has an immortal 
soul” (Marx-Engels Historical-Critical 
Edition. Karl Marx Institute, Moscow, 
Vol. I, No. I. p. 590). 

Ignoring the testimony of both reason 
and revelation and_ believing the 
“dream” to be only a dream, modern 
men have tended to concentrate almost 
exclusively on economic security and 
to pursue it at times with the fervor of 
religious devotion. 

Often the hope is voiced that man 
will turn to the cultivation of the spirit 
after all his economic needs are sup- 
plied. We are reminded of the delusion 
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of Jean Jacques Rousseau that man, 
good in himself, has been corrupted 
only by society. Marxism, changing the 
formula, gives the same false primacy 
to external circumstances—man’s good- 
ness will depend upon the economic 
system under which he lives. 

But the exclusive dependence on eco- 
nomic security and social reform to 
right the wrongs of mankind is by no 
means confined to Marxism. It affects 
the thought of great masses of men 
who reject the fundamental tenets of 
Marxism. 


While we have deep sympathy with 
all people in their craving for economic 
security and while we acknowledge the 
evils, individual and spiritual as well 
as social, which often flourish in a so- 
ciety when many are forced to live in 
conditions of degrading poverty, yet 
we cannot refrain from pointing out 
the fact that man’s goodness is from 
within. 

It depends upon man’s personal con- 
victions and upon his efforts aided by 
God’s grace. Economic and social re- 
form, to be effective, must be preceded 
by personal reform. The perfection of 
a society may not be measured by the 
moral goodness of the individuals who 
compose it; but the goodness of a so- 
ciety cannot rise above the goodness of 
its members. 


The position of the Church relative 
to the economic order is based on the 
principle that the rights man_ possesses 
as an individual and the function he 
fulfills in society are inseparable. Many 
of the rights of the individual depend 
upon the function he fulfills in society. 

Capital and labor from this point of 
view are related and made inseparable 
by the common good of society. This is 
a prime principle of social justice. The 
right of the capitalist to his business 
and to his profits and interests, and the 
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right of the laborer to his wages and his 
uion, are both conditioned by their 
service to the common good. 


Man’s Dicniry AND LABOR 


It is only in the light of the spiritual 
worth of man that the dignity and im- 
portance of labor become evident. 

Labor is not something detached from 
the rest of life. Economically, it is 
bound up with capital as a co-partner 
in production. Socially, it is bound up 
with leisure as an avenue to cultural 
enrichment. Spiritually, it is bound up 
with the soul’s development and with 
salvation. 

The worker is not a hand, as indivi- 
dualistic capitalism contends; not a 
stomach to be fed by commissars, as 
Communism thinks; but a person who 
through his labor establishes three re- 
lations; with God, with his neighbor 
and with the whole natural world. 

First of all, work unites us to God. 
not only by its ascetic character and 
through the discipline it imposes on 
man by subjugating his lower passions 
to order and reason, but principally be- 
cause, through the intention of the 
worker, the material universe is brought 
back again to God. 

Second, labor is also the bond unit- 
ing man to man, a kind of school of 
social service, a base of human solidar- 
ity, a testimonal to man’s insufficiency 
without his neighbor. In working with 
others, man ratifies his social depend- 
ence and performs an act of natural 
charity, because he helps create utility 
for others and thus promotes the hap- 
piness of his fellow men. 

The Catholic view, it will be noted, 
here adds that labor must always be 
used, not to dissociate ourselves from 
our neighbor, but to unite us with him. 
The greater the material advancement 
of any country, therefore, the more en- 
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ergetic should be its spirit of neighbor- 
liness. 

Finally, work unites us with nature. 
It does this by enabling us to share in 
the creative work of God and by mak- 
ing each of us, in the language of St. 
Paul, “a helper of God.” 

God, the supreme Artist, has com- 
municated artistic causality to men, so 
that they can now make things and 
shape events to the image and likeness 
of their own ideas. The marriage of 
man’s intelligence and will with the 
material world and the natural forces 
with which he is surrounded becomes a 
fruitful union, and from them is gener- 
ated a culture. 


Man’s DIGNITY AND EDUCATION 


In transmitting culture from genera- 
tion to generation, it is the purpose of 
education to safeguard and develop the 
dignity of man. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
our first President spoke of religion 
and morality as indispensable supports 
of political prosperity. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
our highest court declared that “the 
reasons presented affirm and reaffirm 
that this is a religious nation.” 

What is true of our political prosper- 
ity and our nation is true as well of our 
Western culture in general. Yet every- 
where modern education is being 
drained of moral content through the 
movement which is known as secular- 
ism. It has been well said that the edu- 
cation of the soul is the soul of edu- 
cation. 

Therefore, when education tries to 
thrive in a religious and moral vacuum, 
and does not aspire to impart a set of 
principles and a hierarchy of values, 
it degenerates into a dead and deaden- 
ing juxtaposition of facts. 

And even worse. For though it tries 
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to thrive in such a vacuum, education 
can never really be neutral in practice. 
It has been truly said that “men must 
be governed by God or they will be 
ruled by tyrants.” 

Similarly, education must inculcate 
a religious and moral outlook, or it 
will inculcate a materialistic one. And 
there is no word for dignity in the 
vocabulary of materialism. 


CONCLUSION | 


Every day in holy mass, Almighty 
God is addressed as He Who wondrous- 
ly established the dignity of man and 
restored it more wondrously still. Only 
by regaining our reverence for God can 
we of America in the twentieth century 
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rediscover both our own value and the 
solid basis on which it rests. 

We must at the same time expend 
every effort to see that this dignity is 
reflected in our sense of decency, made 
aware of itself by education, nurtured 
by society, guarded by the state, sta- 
bilized by private ownership and ex- 
ercised through creative activity. 

The alternative is increasing chaos. 
The words of a contemporary historian 
of culture may serve to summarize the 
issues at stake: 

“Unless we find a way to restore the 
contact between the life of society and 
the life of the spirit, our civilization 
will be destroyed by forces which it has 
had the knowledge to create but not 
the wisdom to control.” 





Cd 


“Prostitution” Is Widespread 


When an advertising man tries to find a more persuasive line of ingratiation, 
the chances are that he will stimulate his already unruly imagination to a point 
damaging to his integrity as a man. When a lawyer concentrates on winning a 
case even to the exclusion of justice, he damages his moral sense, and therefore 
himself as well. A doctor who looks for a fat fee from a rich patient might prosti- 
tute his science in order to get it, and if he does he prostitutes himself as a 
scientist. Prostitution is always bad for character and it is not restricted to ladies. 


It is much more common among men.—From THe Makinc oF A Moron, by Niall 
Brennan (Sheed and Ward). 
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